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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Is there a Revolt against Reason? 


IT is frequently said to-day, by all sorts of people and from 
different directions, that there is an important “revolt against 
reason’. And it is implied by this that, if one compares to-day 
with the second half of the nineteenth century, one finds that 
there has been a movement of ideas, a change in the climate of 
assumptions and beliefs, profoundly affecting almost every de- 
partment or aspect of European society. The revolt against 
reason is thus represented as a general reaction against the liberal, 
“progressive”, rational, free-thinking, materialist, optimistic out- 
look—political, social, intellectual—which fifty years ago seemed 
to be firmly established as the basis of western civilization. It is 
true that there was in the last century a pretty clear distinction 
between “reactionaries” on the one side and “liberals” or “pro- 
gressives” on the other, and that in politics the principles of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity and in science the practice of 
rationalism had so firmly and widely established themselves that 
many people who in their hearts were on the side of reaction 
sailed under the flag of “progress”. The difference between the 
reactionaty and the progressive, ot even between the conserva- 
tive and the liberal thus covered a wide area and there seemed to 
be a linked outlook in politics, religion, philosophy, and social 
ideals. The reactionary tended to be politically conservative and 
authoritarian, anti-rationalist, religious and a churchman, nation- 
alist and militarist, a pessimist as regards “progress”, human 
nature, and the capacities of the “common man”. The “liberal”? 
tended to be an upholder of the political ideas and ideals of the 
French revolution, anti-clerical, agnostic or atheist, a believer in 
science and “progress”, a rationalist, a historical and social 
optimist, humanitarian, theoretically pacifist and internationalist. 


* * * 


From about 1830 to the end of the century, or perhaps one 
might say to the crucial year 1914, liberalism and rationalism won 
victory after victory in most European countries and in America. 
They had their setbacks from time to time, and the mighty en- 
gines and organs of monarchy and aristocracy, of class and 
wealth, and of religion and churches with extraordinary tenacity 
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and subtlety often continued to fight a rearguard action. But it 
was and is recognized as an age of liberalism and reason—or, a$ 
its critics say, of materialism—and the reactionaries and anti- 
rationalists were forced more and more on to the defensive, ia 
fact very often into a position in which the citadel of conservatisra 
or religion seemed to be defensible only if camouflaged under 
the colours of liberalism, rationalism, or “modernism’’. Now, as 
we said above, it is alleged by many people that, at least since 
1914, this process has been reversed, that the liberalism, ration- 
alism, materialism, science of our Victorian fathers and grand- 
fathers have proved to be false Gods or broken reeds. The fun- 
damental things which have failed us, these Jeremiahs and 
Isaiahs say (often with considerable -satisfaction), are the belief 
in progress, the efficacy of reason, and finally the law of causality; 
and this—they say—has naturally produced the great revolt 
against reason. 


* * * 


The object of this special number of THE Potrr1caL QUARTERLY 
is to examine the history of the last forty years, i.e. since the 
outbreak of the 1914 war, in order, if possible, to see whether 


these assertions are true, whether there is any evidence of this 
great reversal of the nineteenth- century climate and movement 
of ideas, whether in fact there has been this tremendous revolt 
against reason, science, and the ideas and ideals of the French 
revolution. The only safe method of attempting this seemed to 
be to get people with expert knowledge to examine several fields 
of human activity in which the change is said to be apparent and 
to have had important effects. The important fields which had to 
be examined were politics, the social sciences, science, religion, 
philos ophy and history. There is, as was said above, necessarily 
a linked outlook of fundamental ideas in these several fields of 
activity, and the nine articles which follow give, we think, an 
extremely interesting and important composite picture of the 
existing climate of belief. It is in science, philosophy, and the 
attitude towards religion, agnosticism, and atheism that any fun- 
damental change in our basic beliefs should be observed, and 
four articles are devoted to these subjects. Dr. J. Bronowski 
deals with science, Mr. Wollheim with philosophy, Professor 
Emmet with religion, and Mr. Noel Annan with the general 
intellectual revulsion to the Right. The effect of such basic beliefs 
and of any great change in them may be expected to show itself 
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most clearly in politics and social science and in the attitude of 
the age towards history. Mr. Greaves and Mr. Pickles examine 
the last forty years of politics in Britain and France respectively 
from this point of view. Mr. MacRae deals with social science 
and Mr. Woolf with history. Finally, Mr. Bryden analyses the 
attitude of the younger generation in the universities. 


+ * 


To attempt to draw in any detail general conclusions from 
these surveys would require a good pews al more time for study 
and reflection and considerably more space than are here avail- 
able. All we can usefully do is to offer one or two suggestions or 
tentative conclusions. Perhaps the most important point which 
becomes clear from these surveys is that, although in the different 
departments of human thought or activity there have been pro- 
found changes in the last fifty years, there is no evidence of the 
cataclysmic failure of and revolt against reason the existence of 
which is, we have so often been assured, indisputable. For in- 
stance, many honest and serious or ingenuous seekers after faith 
and its soothing security—and some wishful thinkers or vested 
interests—have been telling us that the principle of indeter- 
minacy has made nineteenth-century “materialist” or “mechan- 
istic” science and the accepted law of causality completely out of 
date, and by dethroning reason has made it reasonable to believe 
anything. Dr. Bronowski’s article shows the real situation. The 
discoveries connected with the atom, quantum theory, and tela- 
tivity have led to a revolution in scientific thinking and have 
shown that some of the assumptions or conclusions of Newton- 
ian science are untenable. But this lends no support to the argu- 
ment of optimistic bishops that science now tells us that we can 
safely abandon the use of reason and substitute the instrument of 
faith. Atomic science has not released the scientist and the lay- 
man from the duty of using his reason; on the contrary, it has, if 
possible, made its scrupulous use even more obligatory. 


* * 7 


Similar conclusions are suggested by the other articles. It may 
be true that the belief in social progress born in the nineteenth 
century has died out of the twentieth and that there is a landslide 
from Left to Right, from liberalism to reaction. It may be true 
that rationalism in politics has failed and that its place is univer- 
sally being taken by emotion, mass-produced by the loudspeaker 
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or the television screen. It may be true that the revolt against 
reason is sending the masses—and among them the intellectuals 
—flocking into religions and churches. All this is confidently 
asserted, but there is no evidence of it. What seems to be true is 
that the universal reaction of one age or generation against the 
ideas and ideals of its predecessor has, for various reasons, been 
enormously exaggerated during the first fifty years of the twen- 
tieth century. There has been a revolution in the whole climate 
of our thought. A principle of instability or indeterminacy has 
been introduced not only into the content of an ordinary man’s 
life, but into the content of his head. This is due partly to the 
scientific revolution which has given us not only the quantum 
theory, but the motor car, the aeroplane, the wireless, and the 
atom bomb. But it is also due to the cataclysm of two world 
warts. Finally, it is partly due to the emergence of Hitlerism and 
communism. The result has been not a revolt against reason or 
even a disbelief in “progress”, but rather a deep confusion, a loss 
of direction in the political and social mind both of the expert 
and specialist and of the ordinary man. We have not the space to 
examine this vital phenomenon further. All one can say is that 
this kind of political malaise and social confusion has often 
appeared in the world before, whenever indeed revolutionary 
ideas or discoveries have broken the old social matrix and caused 
a revolution in man’s way of life. Unless we destroy ourselves 
completely and atomically, there is no reason to believe that we 
shall not, as has happened before, eventually digest the new 
ideas and adapt ourselves to the new conditions. And if we do 
so, there is little doubt that we shall have to do it with the aid of 
reason. 





REVULSION TO THE RIGHT 


By Nort ANNAN* 


I 


THE tide of opinion which ran steadily from the early years of 
this century in favour of liberal socialism and rationalism has 
turned. It turned after 1945 when the first Labour administration 
to be given power erected the welfare state on the foundations 
laid by the Liberal administration of 1906-14. During the first 
half of the century the mood of the intelligentsia was predomin- 
antly reformist and sympathetic to revolution and change. There 
were, of course, notable exceptions but even the exceptions 
seemed somehow to reinforce the rule. The greatest poet of the 
times, Yeats, did not express this mood—yet he was identified 
with a revolution against foreign tyranny. Mr. T. S. Eliot was 
unfasionably an Anglo-Catholic, yet he was the leader of a poetic 
revolution. Belloc and Chesterton might be Roman Catholics but 
they were also opponents of plutocracy. And those who sneered 
at democracy and the march of mind were for the most part 
advocates of even more intensive and radical change. The con- 
structs, the vision of the world, the method of relating politics, 

aft, morals and education to each other were all sustained by 
assumptions which led naturally from one to the other. Each type 
of rational inquiry seemed to be a facet of a single stone. To pro- 
claim the importance of personal relations was to be led to psycho- 
analysis and thence to social psychology and juvenile delinquency 
or education and thence to slums and unemployment and to the 
Webbs and to Keynes’s economics and from the Consequences 
of the Peace to internationalism and the abolition of war—thence 
to colonialism where we heard Mr. E. M. Forster’s plea “Only 
connect” which seemed to have as much revelance to Britain’s 
relations with India as to our relations to our friends from which 
our inquiries began. 

It was a period too when the intelligentsia were separated from 
the Tory political rulers and the bien pensants; and despite their 
bitter disappointment in seeing the League of Nations fail, unem- 
ployment rise, and tyranny triumph in Europe, they were sus- 
tained by the belief that time was on their side and that the old 
order was doomed. And so in 1945 it appeared to have been. 

* Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Author of a life of Leslie Stephen. 
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Yet in the year of their triumph the liberal-socialist intelligent- 
sia began to disintegrate. Some of them defected because they 
disliked the discipline which a planned economy imposed; many 
inevitably were engaged in the:task of translating their ideals into 
administrative principles. At the same time the links in the chain 
of their philosophy fell apart. No longer did the old ideas and 
assumptions appear satisfactorily to explain the state of the world. 
What was the use of asking General MacArthur to “connect” 
with Stalin? Fascism had been abolished, but in its place stood an 
even more menacing tyranny. The schemes which social scien- 
tists put forward to cure social evils required a capital expendi- 
ture, which it was impossible to provide at a time when exports 
alone counted, and made a demand on a particular type of trained 
intelligence at every level of society which could not be met. The 
post-war generation quickly responded. They found the Left in 
power to be sanctimonious and muddled; and they wanted as the 
young always do, some comprehensive vision which explained 
why the future instead of being shiny was black. 

They found their answer in the philosophy of the Right. Now 
that the Right were in opposition and were unhampered by dis- 
credited apologists of the old order, such as Garvin, they became 


bolder and more imaginative. They were destructive, cynical, and 
pessimistic. They reflected admirably the new mood in which 
practical politics had become boring because the two parties were 
moving ever closer together and radicalism was at a discount. 
They preached that hope through <a reforms was vain and 


that international politics were and would be, so long as ideolo- 
gical warfare existed, a nightmare. Through historical analysis 
they linked the past to the present, through political theory they 
showed why our present malaise was so deep-seated. They seemed 
to be profound and hard-headed where their liberal opponents 
were glib and soft-hearted. Finally they returned to religion to 
explain why these evils existed and were insoluble. And because 
liberals at the moment resemble an army caught off balance and 
uncertain in which direction to face, it may be worth while 
observing how the Right in the last few years have manoeuvred. 
i 3 ra 

The Right for the moment has captured history. Between the 
wats the most influential historian in England—the historian 
whose vision of the past made sense of the present to so many 
young intellectuals—was not Marx, and certainly not H. A. L. 
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Fisher or any other Victorian liberal, but Professor Tawney. To- 
day it is Professor Butterfield. Professor Butterfield appealed to 
. distinguished precedents. To the distant Ranke, who sickened in 
his time by polemical history which moralized about the past, set 
out scientifically to examine “‘what it was really like”; and to the 
more recent figure of Sir Lewis Namier who revolutionized a 
century of English history. Professor Namier’s contemporary 
history and his unsparing attacks on the politicians of Munich are 
a sad disappointment to the Right, but his remarkable analysis of 
the structure of politics in the age of George II gave them their 
model. It was an analysis of how power was obtained and exer- 
cised in mid-eighteenth-century England and it refuted the old 
liberal story of George ITI as a tyrant king usurping the freedom 
of parliament. It was a case-book of static history: a few years in 
time were isolated and the way in which a political society worked 
was examined. Professor Butterfield’s Whig Interpretation of His- 
tory extended this method. It criticized those who produced 
theories of change and attempted to connect events by a chain of 
causation. The early Protestants were not the progenitors of 
freedom, and the Renaissance was not the first stage towards en- 
lightenment: for if one troubled to observe “what it was really 
like” instead of reading back into the past the liberal ideas of the 
present, the truth appeared to be very different. To judge the 
Inquisition by the standards of Dicey was absurd. In his most 
brilliant book the Origins of Modern Science Professor Butterfield 
departed entirely from the traditional method of depicting science 
as a growing body of truth in which each discovery, imperfect in 
itself, led to the perception of a yet more accurate description of 
natural phenomena. He showed how at any given time scientists 
formulated hypotheses to explain their observations and that 
these hypotheses were based on a number of premises or axioms 
some of which were reasonable to them, however absurd to us, 
and others were new and more profitable though still imperfect. 
Galileo may have been persecuted by his Church, but perhaps 
this would be more intelligible to us if we understood how wrong 
by any standards—his own times as well as ours—some of his 
pe Joep were: and wrong in this context meant, not wrong by 
reference to an absolute truth, but wrong in the sense of being un- 
intelligible or insufficiently supported by argument or demonstra- 
tion according to the intellectual idiom of his time. 

All this was refreshing and admirable. But this application of a 
strict historical sense, this determination to see the past as it was 
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solely in relation to how men at a particular point of time be- 
naved and thought, were more questionable when they were used 
in a wider context. In Christianity and History and History and 
Human Relations a series of right-wing morals were drawn. Now 
not merely those historians who saw history in terms of progress 
were under fire, but all those who pinned their hopes on im- 
proving the state of society by political means. Now not merely 
was it unhistorical to accuse Philip II of cruelty, but it was wrong 
and presumptious to lay the blame for events at the door of any 
statesman, including Hitler. Now not merely was it crude to 
divide men in past centuries into those who were on the “right” 
ot “wrong” sides, but those who persisted in thinking of politics 
in ideological terms were convicted of thé worst kind of doc- 
trinaire spirit which bred errors and revolutions. War was toler- 
able when it was fought for short-term limited objectives without 
any accompanying cant; wars fought for good causes produced 
moral hang-overs and divided the world into irreconcilable 
camps. The cause of all our troubles, the cause of those “dialec- 
tical jams” between nation and nation, capital and labour, one 
culture and another, was Original Sin: and since this could never 
be eliminated, mankind had better not rely upon political schemes 
to improve its lot since improvement in one direction produced 
new tensions in another. Such were the conclusions which the read- 
er, I think, was invited to draw from these two widely-read books. 

Historians to-day are concentrating more and more upon the 
statics of history. And for a good reason: in doing so they avoid 
having to make a particular type of decision. This decision is 
forced upon anyone who examines the dynamics of history—the 
problem of change. To describe change the historian has to decide 
why certain ideas, proposals, situations, etc., proved to be less 
satisfactory than others. He has to make judgments, he has to 
describe why such delightful characters as Bagehot are less im- 
portant than less attractive characters such as Chadwick. His- 
torians are also peculiarly attracted to-day to the study of machine 
politics. Whereas the Marxists studied the mechanism of the 
economy and class structure in order to clarify the ideological 
structure of society, now the party machine or institutional 
structures are studied apart from political ideas. Sir Lewis Namier 
could justly claim that the ideological content of mid-eighteenth- 
century politics was slight, but when Professor Gash reduces 
politics in the age of Peel to a game in which the professed inten- 
tions of politicians are at a discount, one wonders whether his- 
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torians are afraid of ideas as such. And no wonder. Ideas reflect 
our aspirations and fears, our vision of what the world out to be, 
our conception of how it can be changed. This is inconvenient 
for historians who dislike the way it has been changing in the 
past three centuries. : 


Tit 


The Right has captured history and has also tried to capture 
political theory. Recently Mr. T. E. Utley began a leading article 
in the Spectator* in the following manner: 


“Democracy is out. The symptoms of this have been multiplying for a 
long time: Mr. Oakeshott generating scepticism from his Chair while the 
ghosts of Graham Wallas and Harold Laski glower: the first volume of Dr. 
J. L. Talmon’s massive analysis of The Origins of Totalitarian Democracy which 
appeared in 1952; Mr. Isaiab Berlin’s pedigree of contemporary tyranny (out 
of Liberty by Rousseau) which the third programme produced in the same 
year, and Mr. Beloff’s revivals of Mill’s objections to majority rule in an 
article in the Fortnightly in February 1953, distinguished by commendation 
in The Times; all these are onlv random illustrations of the point that those 
who enjoy sacrilege had better look elsewhere to democracy for their target. 
It is the main theme of almost all intelligent writing about politics to-day 
that our contemporary troubles arise from the eighteenth century and are 
attributable to the rationalist tradition in political theory and the most popu- 
lar minor theme is that majority rule, as an institution, has a permanent and 
increasing tendency to produce either dictatorship or bankruptcy or both.” 


Mr. Utley is certainly right when he says that this thesis is 
fashionable. He is erhaps unwise to cite Dr. Talmon’s book as 
evidence: far from being a definitive work it is in fact as crude as 
those liberal lucubrations which attributed the rise of fascism to 
Carlyle and Hegel. If “whig interpretations” are to be banned by 
the Right, so should Tory pessimist interpretations. And then 
what is Mr. Isaiah Berlin doing in this company? Since his broad- 
casts have not been published, memory alone is one’s guide. Mr. 
Berlin, as I remember, was conducting a delicate argument about 
liberty and came down on the side of using the word in the sense 
in which Locke and Mill and other Englishmen have so often 
used it: he said that liberty meant freedom from being compelled 
to do things; and that the sense in which Rousseau or Hegel used 
the word was either meaningless or wrong-headed. Mr. Berlin 
would not have claimed, I think, any originality for his conclusion 
about Rousseau. It was the same conclusion that many dons since 
Vaughan and Cobban had been propounding and many under- 


* The Spectator, 21st January 1955. 
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graduates had produced on being asked whether Rousseau was 
the founder of the totalitarian state. Mr. Berlin’s originality lay 
in the dazzling setting in which he placed his conclusion, and the 
new arguments he deployed to support it. He has placed, it is true, 
in his lecture on /iistorical Inevitability, part of the blame on some 
of the eighteenth-century philosophers for believing that great 
social laws which govern men’s behaviour had only to be dis- 
covered and peace and plenty and justice would at once be estab- 
lished. But there can be no doubt that his heart lies with these 
men and not with either the despots whom they were attacking 
or the subsequent Burkean reaction. But then one’s surprise at 
Mr. Utley thesis melts away when one discovers that he means 
by democracy “the religion of democracy” which descends from 
Jacobinism to Marx and is equivalent to totalitarianism. This 
must be distinguished from “government by consent” or “dual- 
ism”. Liberalism in Mr. Utley’s vocabulary means the compulsion 
to get a rational and rationally comprehensible social order or 
social justice. This is an eighteenth-century heresy which in the 
nineteenth century became identified with the infallible rule of 
the majority; and both of these propositions were then tied to the 
agegrandisement of the nation state. This analysis finds no place 
for the Girondins, or Herzen, or Hugo, or Mill, nor forAmerican, 

British, Scandinavi jan, or Gallic de mocracy. Can it be that double- 
talk emanates from the Conservative Central Office as well as 
from the Cominform? 

But, of course, Mr. Utley is right to cite Professor Oakeshott. 
For the main attack on rationalism in politics has been launched 
by this subtle and acute critic of liberalism who owes something 
to Burke, Hegel, Bradley, and Collingwood. He begins with the 
familiar Kantian and Romantic distinction between the two kinds 
of knowledge: technical, scientific, book-learnt systematic, in- 
ductive-deductive knowledge, and “‘practical” knowledge which 
is intuitively perceived, absorbed in the form of a tradition 
through the pores of the mind, despising codes and ideologies 
and emanating directly from experience. To-day, so it is argued, 
we ate in the grip of the first kind of knowledge and rely on it to 
a fantastic and disastrous extent. As a result we try to create a 
science of politics instead of realizing that politics is uncertain; 
we use ideologies as cribs to conduct; we are misled into thinking 
that through sociological techniques we can predict the future or 
reach objective conclusions. Above all we place too foolish a 
reliance on the goodness of men. Men are egotistical, men are for 
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ever restlessly searching for more power, institutions such as 
trade unions set up to limit the power of one class grow into 
monstets of power themselves. Our deplorable muddle-headed 
belief in eighteenth-century constructions of society and their 
nineteenth-century perversions mislead us so that we think that 
to give more power to the state to control society will make us 
freer and happier whereas in fact it will lead to tyranny. Those 
who propose schemes for dealing with “crises” or with “social 
diseases” wrongly regard themselves as social engineers. They 
resemble rather unskilled mechanics who bid fair to wreck with 
their snappers the delicate mechanism of society. Politics is a job 
for those brought up in families and in a background which 
traditionally for generations have understood what it was about: 
not for crude social scientists who smack blue prints down on the 
table and want to reconstruct society in a form which only some- 
one totally lacking in political sagacity could imagine that it 
would be successful. ; 

Just as liberals can learn something about humility from Pro- 
fessor Butterfield so they can ask themselves after reading Pro- 
fessor Oakeshott whether they claim too much for their socio- 
logical analyses. Yet can it be seriously argued that the social 
sciences have produced merely delusion and error? During the 
past hundred and fifty years men’s ability to understand social 
processes and to control or modify them has increased enor- 
mously. Whether it be the means of computing the national in- 
come or factors which affect juvenile delinquency, evidence now 
exists where in former times it did not to enable the executive to 
advise the legislature. Is the royal commission yet another in- 
stance of deplorable rationalist folly? Nor is it necessary to be- 
lieve with Professor Hayek that the social control which is exer- 
cised on the basis of this knowledge must be used for evil pur- 
poses and lead to the establishment of totalitarian régimes. And 
then ate we limited merely to two forms of knowledge? Surely 
they can either be reduced for political purposes to one or we 
have to admit that numerous techniques for examining life exist. 
The answers which we give, as Professor Popper has emphasized, 
depend on the questions which we ask: and the inquirer may be 
an artist, a psychologist, an historian, a physicist, a moralist, or a 
physiologist. 

Nevertheless the crux of the case against this pessimism rests on 
a proposition and a temperament. The proposition is that society 
is far tougher than conservatives like to admit. Their case rests 
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on its delicacy so that reforms and still more revolutions can be 
attacked as the harbingers of chaos. Yet custom, tradition, con- 
vention, and the whole galaxy of unseen social controls which 
operate through a society, are so formidable in the case of most 
Western countries that reformers so far from being overscrupu- 
lous to preserve them had far better take heart or they will be 
overawed by their strength. The temperament is that which 
governs our apprehension of human nature. How wicked or how 
good is it? Since the Enlightenment and the French revolution 
political thinkers divide into two camps. Those led by Burke or 
Carlyle or by more sinister figures such as Maistre and Maurras, 
who believe that it is fundamentally bad; that therefore men must 
either be hemmed in and protected from themselves by social 
controls or by police of statist powers, and that politics exist to 
make men good. Or those who believe that human nature can be 
changed for the better and that politics exist to create a spie/raum 
where men can be free to do what they wish and realize their 
potentialities; that reforms are therefore possible and desirable 
and that the continuing ability of man to control his own destiny, 
however, imperfectly, is his best hope of salvation; and that 
polftics is not a mystery, penetrable by those possessing occult 
powerts or generations of experience which is transmitted like a 
Delphic secret from father to son, but is the ordinary business of 
life which would be much worse if it were confined to experts or 
priests or kings (or their modern equivalents). 


IV 


Both the historical and the political analysis by the Right depend 
on the doctrine of original sin and the present revival of religion 
is a concomitant phenomenon. This perhaps has bewildered 
rationalists more than anything else. And they are bewildered 
because they still think of religion as a series of dogmas which are 
capable of being shown to be true or false. They rejoice when the 
Pope declares the Immaculate Conception to be a dogma in the 
belief that this will expose the whole business. In this they delude 
themselves. Literary criticism, anthropology, and psychology are 
all invoked by the orthodox to show that religign cannot be 
treated as a series of statements of fact, any more than Tolstoy’s 
novels or Blake’s poetry can be translated into syllogisms. Just as 
literary critics attempt to expound the artist’s “vision of life”, s 
the orthodox point to Christianity as a vision far surpassing al 
others in profundity and breadth. A logical positivist professor, 
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who is a Christian, remarked that there was nothing to believe. 
Whereas once anthropology in the hands of Frazer appeared to 
be rationalism’s most powerful ally, now it is as likely to succour 
the other side. If all societies appear to need rituals in which they 
express their reverence of the sacred, why should we not retain 
our ancient conceptions—especially when they can be argued to 
be superior to (or at any rate to do the job for us as efficiently as) 
other alien religions? Whereas to the rationalist the diversity of 
religions suggested that all were equally curious and irrational, 
the orthodox claim that they are an essential part in the life of any 
society and we would do well to see that our conception of the 
sacred is not mundane and horrible. Jung’s archetypes are also 
used to reinforce these arguments. The bewilderment of so many 
English rationalists springs from the fact that the revolution in 
sociology which Weber and Durkheim instituted has passed them 
by. They still apply the old positivist formulae to social pheno- 
mena in the manner of Frazer or Russell and they are surprised 
when the modes of thought which they thought to be peculiarly 
their own ate turned against them. 

These, then, are some of the ways which the intellectual move- 
ment towards the Right takes. Some time will pass in my opinion 
before the pendulum swings back. The mood to-day resembles, 
so it seems to me, that of the fifties in the last century. Then it 
was that at the height of Victorian prosperity when the fear of 
revolution and economic depression had receded into the back- 
ground, the Victorians became sceptical: when radicalism lay 
dormant; when the conservative criticism of the “no-nonsense” 
Saturday Review became fashionable, when Arnold began to criti- 
cize all the self-confident assumptions of the disciples of progress 
and freedom. We live again in the age of Bagehot—that sensible, 
amusing, acute observer who understood so well how the society 
in which he lived worked that he could not understand how it 
could possibly be changed except by minute modifications of the 
existing structure. His limited common sense ideas dissolved 
after the second Reform Bill when Benthamism in Gladstone’s 
first administration had a new lease of life. The principles of the 
Left will again bear fruit: what they need now, however, is a new 
series of cohesive arguments which will again persuade people 
that our institutions need changing, not modifying, and that 
reason is a tool to discover what changes are necessary and not a 
means of justifying the present and explaining why it can never 
improve. 
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By Leonarp WooLr 


THE first European to write a history—and arguably the in- 
ventor of history—was inevitably a Greek. The first words of 
this first historian are: 


“Herodotus of Halicarnassus has here set forth the result of his investiga- 
tions in order that what has happened may not be blotted from men’s 
memories by time nor the great and wonderful deeds of Greeks and bar- 
barians lose their fame, and in particular beyond everything else to give the 
cause of their fighting one another.” 


While Herodotus was still alive, Thucydides, the second and 
fg the greatest of historians, was a child in Athens. His 
ook, published about thirty years after Herodotus’s, begins: 


“Thucydides the Athenian has written the history of the war which the 
Peloponnesians and the Athenians fought against one another. . .” 


Thucydides never mentions Herodotus by name, but he criticizes 
him for being more concerned with entertaining his reader than 
with providing him with the exact historical truth. He says of 
his own work that the absence of romance in it will no doubt 
make it less entertaining, but he has taken the greatest trouble to 
sift all evidence in order to determine exactly what happened, his 
belief being that an accurate knowledge of the past will help 
people correctly to interpret the future. My book, he says 
proudly, “‘is intended to be a permanent possession, not a tem- 
porary entertainment”. 

The Greeks and their attitude towards men and things and 
mind and the universe are unpopular to-day with the pundits and 
one risks losing caste by talking about them. But I have gone 
back to them and quoted what these two inventors of history 
thought about their craft, because I am concerned in this article 
to examine the contemporary view of that craft, and I do not 
think it possible to understand many important things about this 
contemporary view without recalling Herodotus and Thucy- 
dides. For the extraordinary thing is that the attitude of the two 
Greeks towards history persisted almost universally for nearly 
2,500 years in Europe, that is down to yesterday, and then almost 
suddenly became “‘out of date”. Thucydides may criticize Hero- 
dotus, but in fact they do both take =xactly the same view of his- 
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tory—a simple, matter-of-fact view. The function of the historian 
is, according to them, to ascertain exactly what happened and to 
record it in such a way that the reader may see why it happened. 
In other words history is the record of important events, the 
events being the communal actions of human beings, and the 
historian should aim at “interpreting” the events by showing 
how and why they happened, how and why men acted as they 
did act. That “how” and that “why” immediately raise a funda- 
mental question. In 1907 one of the most intelligent of Cambridge 
scholars and an authority on Thucydides wrote a book, Thucydides 
Mythistoricus, in which he tried to prove that the Greek’s account 
of the origin of the Peloponnesian war is inadequate because he 
did not have the modern idea of scientific cause and effect. A _for- 
tiori many critics of Herodotus would say that he had no conce 
tion of a scientific view of human history since he accepted the 
most absurd myths about the origin and causes of events. This 
seems to me to be a misunderstanding, not only of the two his- 
torians, but of the whole question of the historical “how” and 
“why”. 

Neither Herodotus nor Thucydides had in his mind as clear and 
conscious a concept of causality as Mr. Cornford and all of us 
who are heirs to the dubious heritage of modern science. But 
both of them assume that historical events are determined and 
that, if you find out by inquiry exactly what happened, you can by 
using your intellect or reason discover what caused what, i.e. how 
and why they happened. Herodotus believed in the existance of a 
pantheon of Gods who are now no longer accepted by modern 
scientists or even by such catholic believers as Professor Toynbee 
or the followers of Dr. Jung, and he also believed that they inter- 
fered in human affairs oracularly and otherwise. But he regarded 
the Gods as acting causally upon history, upon events and men 
and human actions, in the same way as a human being or a 
tempest or an earthquake might produce a historical effect. He 
accepts a divine intervention as a rational not a mystical explana- 
tion, and the truth about Gods can be established by the same 
rational evidence as the truth about crocodiles. He may be wrong 
in thinking that an action of Athene was the cause or part cause 
of some event, just as he may be mistaken about the phoenix; 
but in both cases his mistake is that of a common-sense ration- 
alist. You have only to compare his record with that of the writers 
of the Old and New Testaments to see the difference between a 
chronicler who sees the world in terms of cause and effect, and 
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history in terms of evidence, and chroniclers who have no con- 
ception of historical causality because for them history is a record 
of human sin as determined by an unknowable, invisible,omni- 
potent God. Herodotus would always have been allergic to 
reason and evidence even with regard to his most holy of holies; 
Isaiah or St. Paul could not be touched by either for they got 
their facts direct from heaven. 

As for Thucydides, he had not our knowledge of the world or 
the universe, but within the boundaries of what he did know he 
was the perfect rationalist. He looks into everything, whether the 
beauty of Athens and her laws and customs, or the ravages of the 
plague in the city, or the astounding surrender of the Spartan 
army in Sphacteria, in the cold light of reason, convinced that, if 
only you can find out the facts, ordinary common sense will show 
you what caused what. To find out the truth about events, to 
record what men thought and what they did, to explain what 
caused them to think what they thought and to do what they did 
—sutely this is what Thucydides attempted to do and is the 
rationalist view of the historian’s task. And the first thing to 
remark about the history of history is, as I said, that until only 
the other day, for nearly 2,500 years, European historians and 
European thinkers generally have been content to follow in the 
footsteps of Herodotus and Thucydides, to accept their view of 
the function, method, and object of history. Polybius and Livy 
and Gibbon and Mommsen and any greater or lesser men in 
between them would have all agreed that they were trying to do 
what the “fathers of history” did. How persistent was the tradi- 
tion may be seen from the fact that the great Albert Sorel who 
between the years 1885 and 1892 wrote his meticulously matter- 
of-fact history of the French revolution in eight volumes, 
L’ Europe et la Révolution Frangaise, says on the first page of it in 
his introduction: “Je voudrais rassembler les traits principaux de 
cette histoire et y rechercher, ce qui est l’essence méme de 
Phistoire, les causes éloignées de ‘ces grands coups don’t le 
contre-coup porte si loin’.” If Thucydides had been in a position 
to write French and to quote Bossuet he might have written this 
sentence word for word. 

The nineteenth and twentieth centuries have changed all this, 
breaking the mould or matrix of history which had persisted for 
two and a half millenia. To what an extent this iconoclasm has 
been carried may be seen in two remarkable books recently pub- 
lished: Professor Arnold Toynbee’s A Study of History and Mr. 
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Isaiah Betlin’s Historical Inevitability.* No two books could be 
more dissimilar. Professor Toynbee gives us 2,689 pages in the four 
volumes which complete (if they do complete) his ten-volume 
study of history, and the conscientious “a of what must now 
be one of the longest books ever written will have to read six or 
seven thousand pages if he is to miss nothing in the ten volumes. 
Mr. Berlin’s work, on the other hand, is a short, paper-bound 
pamphlet of 78 pages. The outlook and atmosphere of the two 
works are as different as their bulk. Professor Toynbee, for all his 
colossal learning and up-to-date omniscience, belongs to the 
intellectual order of a mediaeval religious mystic and he could 
truthfully say, as did Sir Thomas Browne: “I love to lose myself 
in a mystery, and to pursue my Reason to an O altitudol’’ Mr. 

Berlin, though an almost equally learned Oxonian and dazzling 
one with his intellectual agility and brilliance, always remains at 
heart an austere rationalist with his philosophical feet firmly 
planted on the earth. Yet despite these enormous differences in 
the two books and in the minds of their authors, they both demon- 
strate clearly the extraordinary revolution in the view of history 
which large numbers of historians, philosophers, political 
thinkers, and sociologists have taken since the eighteenth century. 
For Professor Toynbee is a true believer and Mr. Berlin a scep- 
tical critic of history interpreted, not as a record of human 
society in terms of cause and effect, but as a religious, philo- 
sophical, or metaphysical mystery. 

Professor Toynbee’s belief can be shown by his answer to the 
question: What do we mean by History? His answer is (Vol. X, 
page 1): “And the writer, continuing to speak simply for himself 
from his personal experience, would reply that he meant by His- 
tory a vision—dim and partial, yet (he believed) true to reality as 
far as it went—of God revealing Himself in action to souls that 
were sincerely secking Him.” The historian or philosopher of 
history in order to disover how God has revealed himself in the 
communal actions of human beings must, according to Professor 
Toynbee, use as his instruments of discovery two kinds of experi- 
ence, one scientific and the other religious. The two kinds of ex- 
perience give us “two kinds of Truth”, one “in the scientific 
sense” and the other “in the prophetic usage of the word”. (Vol. 
VII, pages 474-5). This is not history as Thucydides or Livy, 
Gibbon, or Sorel or Michelet, Mommsen or Ranke conceived it; 


* A Study of History, by Arnold To oo. Vols. VII-X (Oxford. 425., 425., 425., 315. 6d., 


or £7 tos. the set); Historical Tomita , by Isaiah Berlin (Oxford. 6s.) 
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it is not a record of men’s, but of God’s actions, a function, not of 
political science, psychology, or sociology, but of metaphysics 
and theology. 

The main thesis which Professor Toynbee has required ten 
volumes and about 7,000 pages to expound by means of his “two 
kinds of Truth” can be stated accurately in less than seven sen- 
tences. History has been so far a gigantic circle or cycle of repeti- 
tive events, in which the dramatis persone are not human beings, 
but Civilizations, Universal States, Higher Religions, and 
Churches. (Capital letters are important.) First Primitive Societies 
beget Primary Civilizations of which there have been seven. The 
Primary Civilizations create or adopt Rudimentary Higher Reli- 
gions and produce Secondary Civilizations which create or adopt 
Higher Religions, which create Tertiary Civilizations, through 
Chrysalis Churches, and finally Secondary Higher Religions. All 
civilizations and religions, except Secondary Civilizations, have 
been produced by Internal Proletariats; Secondary Civilizations 
have me produced by Dominant Minorities or External Pro- 
letariats. Civilizations destroy themselves by war and sin and are 
not, as the first six and a half volumes led us to expect, the 
ultimate and highest product of the historical wheel; in the 
middle of Volume VII we learn that Churches are a Higher 
Species of Society, that the revolutions of the historical wheel are 
not really repetitive, but a “progressive movement towards a 
goal”, for “the revolution of the wheel of Civilization” is “the 
sovereign means of carrying the chariot of Religion forward and 
upward”’. 

In the ordinary sense of the words, Professor Toynbee does not 
prove his thesis. The framework of his work and thought is so 
vast and loose that he does not even define with any strictness 
such a vital concept as Civilization. He proves what he wants to 
ptove by metaphor, symbol, and the continual personification of 
abstract nouns; Civilizations, Universal States, Churches, and 
Religions all being treated as if they were persons. His colossal 
knowledge of the gigantic pie of historical “facts”? enables him at 
any moment, like Jack Horner, to put in his thumb and pull out a 
plum exactly proving his point, often ignoring half a dozen other 
plums which go to prove the opposite. And if this kind of plum 
and Truth is not available, he falls back upon the other kind of 
Truth, e.g. he will state, as apparently a religious or theological 
truth, that “there can be no unity of Mankind without the 
participation of God”’. 
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Professor Toynbee’s view of history is a curious mixture of 
religion, mysticism, and metaphysics. It is an admirable example, 
in its gargantuan catholicism, of the modern passion, against 
which Mr. Berlin’s pamp‘iet is a powerful and passionate protest, 
“to discover large patterns or regularities in the procession of 
historical events,” patterns which may, according to taste, be im- 
posed upon history by God or Climate, by Hitleian-Gobinean 
Race ot Marxist Class, by Hegelian World Spirit or Spenglerian 
Cycle, or even by History with a capital H. The historical illum- 
minati from Carlyle to Professor Toynbee are addicted to capital 
letters, and they seem to think that the Masses, World Spirit, 
Human Nature, or Civilizations are more potent causes of his- 
torical events if spelt with a capital than a lower-case letter. 
Mussolini, the gangster Man of Action, agreed with these philo- 
sophers, for he is reported—Mr. Berlin tells us—to have cried 
when he heard of the landing in Sicily: “History has seized us by 
the throat”—a remarkable example of the enormous potency of a 
capital H. 

It has been said that people always get the government which 
they deserve, and there is a sense in which it is true to say that 
they also get the history and the historians which and whom they 
deserve. Professor Toynbee’s ten volumes arte so colossal and so 
strange that, if we deserve them they deserve some explanation. 
One of the strangest things about them is that a histérian who 
knows so much has written not history, but ten enormous vol- 
umes about history. The explanation is to be found in the wide- 
spread reaction all through the last 100 or 150 years, all through 
“the scientific age” in fact, against the truth about the world and 
the universe which science and reason make too abundantly clear. 
These truths must be extraordinarily disturbing and distressing 
to human beings. If you read A Free Man’s Worship, which Bert- 
rand Russell wrote in 1910, you will see how bleak and painful 
they are to a liberal and civilized man and also how they can be 
encountered, accepted, and conquered by reason. But not every 
one has the strength and courage of mind of Bertrand Russell, 
and many writers and thinkers in every department of science 
and learning, finding it too painful to accept the inhuman universe 
which science and reason were revealing to us, took refuge in 
religion and other forms of thaumaturgy. 

Here I am concerned with this thaumaturgical process only as 
it showed itself in history. It is extraordinarily interesting to trace 
its operations through the last century or century and a half. Two 
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if not more contradictory tendencies in historical interpretation 
can be observed. The first impact of the scientific age upon his- 
tory was naturally to make it scientific. History, i.e. the record of 
the life of human beings in communities, was to be treated as a 
“natural science” and the ordinary scientific process applied to it. 
First the facts must be ascertained and accurately recorded; then 
their causal connections must be discovered; finally this scientific 
knowledge of facts and the opetation of historical cause and 
effect would enable us to influence or predict the historical future. 
Comte and the Positivists were among the first pioneers in scien- 
tific history, or rather in the statement of the theory of history as 
a science. There immediately emerged three or four species or 
schools of historians. First there came the great school of nine- 
teenth-century historians, “pure” historians, who set out by 
scientific methods to ascertain and record the facts, and only the 
facts, without any attempt to interpret them. Secondly there were 
historians who took a series of facts scientifically ascertained, say 
about the French Revolution or the Holy Roman Empire, and 
attempted to show how and why these things had happened and 
to interpret the past in terms of good and evil. Thirdly, there were 
historians or writers about history who maintained, like R. G. 
Collingwood, that the “scientific” distinction between historical 
facts and their interpretation was a delusion, for the statement of 
a fact by’a historian implied an explanation.* Fourthly, there 
were historians, philosophers, and historico-philosophers who 
extended the second part of the scientific process, the “interpre- 
tation”, from particular series of ascertained facts, to all his- 
torical facts. They did not write history; they wrote about history. 
The people who have not written history, but have written 
about history have set out to discover some universal master 
cause in the communal life of man or some pattern determining 
events. The causes or patterns discovered may be recognized as 
scientific, metaphysical, or religious. Those who have tried to 
prove that man’s history has been mainly determined by such 
simple things as climate or malaria have usually imagined them- 
selves to be scientists and have tried to prove their fantasies by 
what they thought to be the methods of science. Marx and still 
more his latter-day disciples, who substituted class and economics 
for climate or malaria, began by claiming to be severely scientific, 


* Professor Toynbee quotes Collingwood as writing in The Idea of History: “For the 
historian there is no difference between discovering what happened and discovering why 


it happened.” 
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rational, and materialist. But their historical interpretation be- 
came, as yeafs went on, more and more metaphysical and finally 
in the hands of the communists has risen or fallen into the regions 
of mysticism and religion. It is impossible in a short article to give 
any idea of the various metaphysical interpretations of history 
which have been offered to us in the last 100 years. History is 
sufficiently long and facts sufficiently numerous to make it poss- 
ible, by intelligent selection, to impose almost any large pattern 
upon it. Some, like the Spenglerian, have been comparatively 
simple. But they have tended to become more and more com- 
plicated, developing a language or jargon of their own; indeed, 
the metaphysical interpreters of history no longer write about 
history, but about what they call historicism. The meaning of 
historicism varies enormously. It is used by Acton to describe 
what he called the “scientific kernel” of romanticism, and it 
meant for him “the attempt to understand history in terms of 
itself”, as Dilthey had put it.* History is not a series of facts, but 
“a process” and the historian must identify himself with the his- 
torical process. At the same time Acton held, with Schopenhauer, 
a view of the historical “process” which seems to contradict his 
historicism. According to this view “history records that which 
is always the same”, and, as Schopenhauer wrote, “if a man has 
tead Herodotus, then, from a philosophic standpoint, he has 
studied enough history”. And Acton, seeing the same pattern, 
writes: “Everything new is old, especially in politics.” 

We are back here to Herodotus, but the historical metaphysics 
of Dilthey, Schopenhauer, and Acton have nothing at all to do 
with history as it was understood by the Greeks and the long line 
of “common-sense” historians who wrote before the nineteenth 
century. The metaphysical views of history, the historical pro- 
cess, and historicism are so wide and so vague that they are in- 
capable of either proof or disproof by facts, evidence, reason. 
They become more and more a kind of historical or sociological 
scholasticism.f In fact the dividing line between the metaphy- 
sical and the religious interpretation of history is very thin. They 
have at least one very important characteristic in common that 
they lose themselves in a mystery and are capable neither of proof 
nor disproof. This is due to the fact, not, as Professor Toynbee 

* See Acton on History, byLionel Kochon. The quotations and information about Acton 
I have taken from this interesting book, recently published. 

t If the readep,wishes to explore a modern, extreme example of this cabalistic sociology, 


he should study Chapter III on “Historicism” in Essays on the Sociology of Knowledge, by the 
late Dr. Karl Mannheim. 
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says, that there are two kinds of truth, but that there are two 
kinds of belief. There are not two kinds of truth, but there are 
two kinds of belief or rather perhaps one should say that there 
are two kinds of reason for believing a thing to be true. You can 
believe a thing to be true because you can produce evidence or 
give reasons for believing it to be true. This is the rationalist, 
“scientific”, the common-sense, Thucydidean interpretation of 
history, when applied to history. Religious beliefs upon which 
such religious interpretations of history as Professor Toynbee’s 
are based are not beliefs of this kind. You believe them either 
because you believe them or because you want to believe them, 
and proof, evidence, reason have nothing to do with them. 
Herzen in his Memoirs relates how suddenly acute differences of 
opinion showed themselves in his circle of friends which had 
been severely rationalist. Granovsky informed them that he re- 
fused to disbelieve in the immortality of the soul because “per- 
sonal immortality is essential for me”. And when one of them 
said to him that that was “a sort of running away from un- 
happiness”, he replied: “Listen, you will greatly oblige me if you 
will never speak to me again on these subjects.” That was as long 
ago as 1846. The avoidance of unhappiness is still a very common 


and potent reason for belief (but not a proof of truth), and we 
may end by recalling that profound reflection of a Dutch scholar: 

“The longer I live the more convinced I become that people 
want to be deceived.” 





LEFT AND RIGHT IN POLITICS 


By H. R, G. GrEAveEs* 


CLEARLY it would be astonishing if there were not a change 
in the intellectual climate of post-war Britain. A new generation 
has grown up, and to this normal cause of change is to be added 
the catalysis of total war. But whether it is yet possible to assess 
what has happened to basic assumptions and ways of thought is 
another matter. 

The inter-war period was dominated by a listless and uninspired 
conservatism, without the culture of its more aristocratic past, 
and lacking even the pioneering inventiveness associated with the 
successful business man. It paid lip service to national traditions 
but was not unready on challenge to betray them. Governing the 
country almost without interruption, the Tory party showed 
neither leadership nor capacity for grappling with domestic 
economic troubles or the gathering international ones, or even 
with the opportunities which the Empire gave it. With slogans, 
of which “safety first” was unedifyingly typical, serving as a 
substitute for principles, it was unable even to preserve the safety 
won for Britain by the slaughter of the war or the economic 
leadetship which she had inherited. That England was reaction- 
ary, that these were lost years, it was then as unpopular as it is 
now a commonplace to assett. 

But the intellectual climate, in complete contrast, was one of 
revolt. The left, which dominated it, was held together by a body 
of principles believed in with a conviction that was often passion- 
ate. It was buoyed up by a confidence in their inevitable triumph 
in the future, which was only matched by the degree of its con- 
tinued defeat in the present. 

These principles were not new. They had their roots in eigh- 
teenth- and nineteenth-century rationalism and humanitarianism. 
Liberty, equality, and the sacred rights of human personality 
were their matrix. Scientific advance had shown, it was felt, the 
boundless potentialities of enlightenment and of the co-opera- 
tively planned control and use of nature and social environment. 
No less important, it had established the link between an anti- 
rationalist religion and primitive magic, and between obscurant- 
ism and the defence of privileged castes. Birth, race, or wealth 
could no longer be accepted as supplying a claim to social advan- 
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tage. Men had equal rights by reason of their common humanity 
and the common need of each for self-realization or happiness. 
Truth was not the perquisite of authority but the achievement of 
free inquiry, and government not a matter of a disciplined hier- 
archy but of democratic purpose. While class division distorted 
the social outlook, progressive emancipation would lead not only 
towards equality but to harmony of interest and faith. Confidence 
in human nature and the common man meant that, given the 
democratic freedoms, the future was filled with the hope of peace 
and progress. Certainties were believed, too, to underlie the 
democratic faith. One in particular, which belonged to the Eng- 
lish tradition of political thought from Mill and Green to Hob- 
house and Laski and looked back by way of utilitarianism to 
Locke and Hobbes, made the individual’s freedom to live accord- 
ing to his conscience and to enjoy his own version of happiness 
the ultimate test of the goodness of political systems. Progress it 
was believed showed a sure development from warring tribes, a 
prey to superstition, through the now increasingly discredited 
sovereign nation-state, to a single world society governed by 
reason and good sense rather than by force and fear. 

Beliefs of this character indicated the immediate policies to 
pursue. Such were, for instance, to equalize the vote and finally 
immobilize an organ of privilege like the House of Lords; to 
reduce and eventually extinguish the power of wealth by taxa- 
tion, nationalization, and the equalizing of educational oppor- 
tunities; to end racial discrimination, assisting colonial develop- 
ment and self-government; and by strengthening the organs of 
international co- operation, arbitration, and government, to build 
a peaceful world order. The purpose generally was to promote 
by measures of social organization the enjoyment of economic 
welfare and security by all men everywhere. 

On principles and objectives such as these progressive opinion 
and the intelligentsia were generally agreed. But the rulers were 
not. And the result was an exceptionally profound alienation of 
these two elements in British society. It seemed that the values 
of the cultured and of the state might even be developing a 
cleavage reminiscent of pre-revolutionary Russia. 

The war ended this in three ways. It substituted for the possi- 
bility of apathy and fecklessness the imperative need for the 
fullest social responsibility and planned endeavour. It brought 
the alienated into active alliance with the state: indeed it was these 
who now ran the war and administered society. The old rulers 
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were ignominiously discredited. Finally, the principles of rational 
humanitarianism seemed now to be adopted as the national 
creed; for them the war was being fought; the world which 
victory was to establish was their embodiment; the intellectual 
climate they created was now that of state and society. 

Immediately after the war the first Attlee government did much 
to confirm this as the framework of peace-time society. Its meas- 
ures were those which these beliefs had dictated. They were thus 
the application of earlier thinking rather than a new departure, a 
culmination deferred by past apathy. Reflecting the progressive’s 
ideas of social justice, they set the seal to his alliance with the 
state and he was now to be found extolling, by comparison with 
what went on in America, in Russia and in the countries of the 
continent, the British way of doing things. He had won his battle. 
His was now the dominant faith, for had it not created post-war 
Britain? Effectively no one challenged it. Indeed it now seemed 
so obviously sensible that the significance of the changes it repre- 
sents tends to-day to be underestimated. So little is it questioned, 
save at margins and in details, that the greatest threat to its fun- 
damental principles may well be thought to come, paradoxically 
enough, from the very absence of direct attack upon them. When 
beliefs are unquestioned they sometimes atrophy. Since it be- 
comes tedious to justify them anew, and such major justification 
is not made therefore, the criticisms of minor detail or marginal 
character ate apt to be seen in a false perspective. For instance, 
the health service can be condemned because some doctors serve 
too little, or prescribe too much, or some nationalized industry 
because it does not immediately find the most perfect form of 
regional organization. 


Il 


What then can be said of the climate of opinion in the fifties? 
If the earlier one created the society in which we now live, is it, 
in its very moment of practical achievement, giving way to an- 
other which will in turn determine the future, but a markedly 
different one which is less rational, democratic, humanitarian, 
internationalist, and far less imbued with the belief in progress? 
Have convictions inspiring hope and demanding improvement 
faded into a scepticism that can lead only to conservatism and 
stagnation? 

One outstanding difference in social conditions must be 
recorded at the outset as having imponderable effects on political 
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thinking. That is the comparative disappearance of the large 
elements of distress which before the war had been a character- 
istic feature of British society for generations. Sympathy for the 
suffering of the unemployed and protest at the injustice and 
stupidity of poverty in the midst of plenty gave an emotional 
momentum to the left and it generated a passionate sense of basic 
evil in society in the inter-war years; and in the main the urgency 
of the cause for this has vanished. 

A second difference was the threat to the left from the extreme 
right, the threat constituted by fascism and national-socialism. 
And, although this can now be more easily matched by the post- 
wat communist threat from the extreme left, the crimes of the 
new tyranny in the inter-war years undoubtedly encouraged then 
a militancy and passion of resistance to reactionary forces. The 
heroic “‘no pasaran” of the defenders of Madrid not only con- 
founded the cynics and sceptics but, by proving that the forces 
of reaction could be successfully resisted, it inspired and galvan- 
ized the left. If the left in Spain was to go down in ultimate 
defeat three years later betrayed by the rulers of Europe, and 
fascism was to win the battle of Spain, here was the first sign of 
anti-fascism militant, of the spirit of “il faut en finir” which, largely 
under the impulsion of the left, was to triumph over the spirit of 
Munich and eventually to ensure, however many battles reaction 
won, that it should lose the war. But the war having destroyed 
fascism and removed its threat removed also the necessity for the 
spirit of inspired militancy symbolised by “no pasaran” 

It is hardly surprising if the removal of these two conditions 
has led to a more temperate progressive movement. And no 
doubt, this tendency has been strengthened by the responsibility 
of power borne by political and trade-union leaders in England, 
in degrees varying up to the maximum one of controlling the 
state, during and since the war. 

Thus far the differences do not touch the roots. They ate either 
in external conditions or directed by wider experience. Another 
kind of change is constituted however by some signs of reaction 
—among intellectuals and others—to the very success of the left. 
It might seem as though, among the former, the sympathy for the 
underdog had been transformed into antipathy toward the dog- 
matism of his leaders or transferred to the discredited rulers of 
the inter-war period; but attempts to rehabilitate these, taking the 
form of suggesting that ev eryone but they was responsible for 
the stupidities of the “lost years”, are too badly out of perspective 
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to carry much weight. It is almost sufficient to set Sir Winston 
Churchill against them as the historian of Ze Gathering Storm. 

Much mote significant is the criticism of bureaucratic tenden- 
cies among socialists and trade unions, which has followed their 
success. This is a compound of many things. Partly it is the dis- 
covery of how far short the nationalized industry falls of the idea 
of a mainly self-governing professional service as many were 
converted to it by Tawney’s Zhe Acquisitive Society. It is the rele- 
gation too of trade-union functions to collective bargaining and 
the evasion of the risks involved in any share in responsibility for 
production. Partly it is the contrast between, on the one hand, 
the high sense of mission, voluntarily and co-operatively per- 
‘oma by tens of thousands in parties and trade unions before 
the advent of labour to power, and, on the other, the large struc- 
tures of managers and officials created by labour in power, from 
which such principles of active democracy are absent—the con- 
trast between state socialism, or state capitalism as some would 
call it, and a democratic socialism which harnesses the civic 
spirit. Partly it is a certain impatience with the complacency of 
trade unionists and politicians who equate the achievement of 
socialist ideals with their own occupancy of offices of power. It 
is also dissatisfaction with the view that the gift of benefits from 
above, rather than the extension of the process of sharing in 
decision from below, is the aim of democratic progress. 

Along with this have gone certain developments in political 
philosophy, which are ostensibly directed not so much at the 
conclusions to which democratic theory leads as at the belief that 
it can be based on any such firm foundations as those which the 
English tradition of political thought had claimed to have found. 
This curious phenomenon is a by-product of the so-called revo- 
lution in philosophy of recent years which is so preoccupied with 
the methodology of thought and the logical definitions of terms 
as sometimes to seem to imply that no general conclusions can 
ever be reached at all. Although we may prefer democracy, it 
appears to suggest, we cannot base the case for it on any more 
permanent foundations than our own personal preferences. 

This attack on democratic theory, for attack it surely is, is 
valid in its denial that any demonstrable principle of metaphysics 
ot law of evolution can supply this firm foundation. But it is 
mistaken if it claims that no cogent case, which anyone who is 
willing to submit his judgment to reason will be likely to regard 
as conclusive, can be made for preferring democracy. The claim 
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is in fact that the case is based on truisms, such as that “‘man is an 
end and never a means”’, or on vague generalizations which may 
mean anything or nothing g, such as that “‘man seeks to realize 
himself” or seeks “a satisfactory way of life”. But that argument 
is badly out of historical perspective or rather it fails to recognize 
that all such reasonings can only be understood, not as logical 
positives, but in their historical perspective. For many have in- 
deed said that man is to be regarded not as an end but as a means 
—to, for instance, the greater glory of the state. Relatively to that 
undoubted fact the statement becomes a truth worth asserting 
and not a truism. Truth becomes truism only when no one would 
think of questioning it. Similarly, it may be that the proposition 
that man seeks his self-realization or happiness is too vague to 
give much guidance on concrete issues. But that is only to indi- 
cate the need to give it a more practically helpful content, and 
there is no reason why this should not be done on grounds that 
can be rationally argued. The proposition may be no more than 
a convenient way of summarizing these, and in fact those who 
have put it forward have invariably gone on to give it a content 
indicative of its application. They may not have succeeded for 
all time, but that only establishes the case for thinking out anew 
and more fully a content based on current knowledge and present 
possibilities. A signpost is not to be torn down because it is not 
a detailed route-map, and the argument that it has no value be- 
cause we are all travelling along the only road will not survive 
the discovery—or the recollection—that there are other roads. 

What renders such a view peculiarly inapposite is in fact just 
this discovery. For almost certainly the principal cause of any 
change of climate that may have occurred is the overthrow of 
democracy in Czechoslovakia and its failure, or replacement by a 
“brave new world” of totalitarian communism, in East Europe 
and China. This has done mote to undermine confidence in the 
steady progress of human reason than ever did the arguments of 
Graham Wallas on the irrational characteristics of human nature 
in politics, even when these were borne out by the successes of 
Mussolini and Hitler. For there freedom and rationality were 
destroyed by their declared enemies and in the name of authori- 
tarianism and militarist reaction, but here the enemy is of the left, 
a fifth column betraying its own allies and spiritual progenitors. 
Clearly this has done more than anything else to confuse issues 
that could still seem comparatively straightforward when the 
Webbs went to Russia, when Litvinov championed the same 
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collective action through the League of Nations which was sup- 
ported by Labour and Liberals, or when Timoshenko and the 
R.A.F. were fighting the same fight against fascism. 

America has provided another source of confusion complicat- 
ing the simple pattern that seemed to fit the pre-war world. For 
there is a capitalist society which, although it always opposes 
communism and so becomes the ally of dubious régimes, some- 
times sponsors, and indeed becomes the main support for, the 
causes of democracy, rationalism, internationalism which belong 
to the faith of the socialist progressive. And Keynesian economics 
appears to have shown that the worst evils of capitalist society 
can be palliated or overcome by a degree of planning falling far 
short of the collective ownership of the means of production. 

It is hardly surprising that the result of all this should be a 
scepticism about the final truth of the simpler pre-war pattern. 
What seems to have gone is what remained—and perhaps less of 
it did remain than is now sometimes thought—of the belief in an 
inevitable progress along predetermined channels of rational, 
humanitarian, democratic advance. Wells was probably already 
out of date by the end of the first world war. More dangerously 
there is probably less conviction of the essential capacity of 
human nature to ascend a continuous spiral of improvement and 
of society simply and easily to plan its own constant moral better- 
ment. The earlier optimism, while it should have been strength- 
ened by the experience of many successes that have done much 
to justify it, has been mitigated by an increased awareness of the 
devastating dangers surrounding mankind, such as Belsen camps 
or hydrogen bombs. Fear has encouraged the more timid to cling 
to institutions offering the promise of stability in a precarious 
world, with less disposition to consider if they need reform. But 
this provides no real evidence that there is any failure to realize 
that this promise of stability will prove delusory unless the insti- 
tutions themselves are founded on the old principles of rational 
humanitarianism. If hope has been paled a little by fear, beliefs 
subjected to a renewed examination of fundamentals, and if a 
tather more reasonable way of organizing society has removed 
some of the worst inequalities and therefore some of the passion 
of protest, there is certainly now a wider agreement than at the 
beginning of the century on basic principles and on objectives. 
And that agreement is not anti-rational or anti-democratic, 
although it is probably less optimistic about the essential reason- 
ableness of human nature and the inevitability of progress. 
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By W. Picxies* 


“TA crise des croyances”, wrote M. Emmanuel Mounier in 1948,T 
“résulte de Deffondrement massif et a peu prés contemporain des deux 
grandes religions du monde moderne: le Christianisme et le rationalisme. 
... La on il y a seulement un siecle, sur cent hommes, une majorité preé- 
Strait les vérités chrétiennes, or la plupart des autres croyaient fermement 
en T’infaillibilité illimitée de la raison soutenue par la science, il faut 
compter aujourd hui quelque dix pour cent de croyants chrétiens, et je ne 
sais pas si la proportion de rationalistes convaincus est bien meilleure.” 

Few students of modern French affairs would quarrel with 
M. Mounier’s estimates of the proportions of convinced Chris- 
tians and rigid rationalists in his country, except, perhaps, to sug- 
gest that he put the former figure too high. But two things should 
be noted about this remark by a sensitive and in some ways de- 
tached observer. M. Mounier makes no attempt to describe the 
position of the remaining 80 per cent—for reasons which will 
become apparent as we go on. And he seems uncertain as to the 
point of time at which the change he is discussing took place. 
The collapse of belief is “more or less contemporary”, but 
M. Mounier finds it safer to go back a century, when he looks 
for a period in which Christianity and rationalism were firmly 
held and clearly contrary beliefs. 

M. Mounier’s doubts about the time factor are more than justi- 
fied. It may be that in Britain and some other countries the revolt 
against reason, or, more accurately, the attempt to avoid the 
obligation to choose between belief based on reason and belief 
based on faith, is a phenomenon of the second quarter of the 
twentieth century. That is certainly not true of France. The con- 
flict, of course, began earlier in that country than in others, and 
took on forms both more violent and more extreme. Perhaps for 
that reason, the attempt to escape from the dilemma began before 
the middle of the nineteenth century. 

It is easy to forget that, for a long time, French Socialism 
presented itself precisely as an alternative to both traditionalism 
and rationalism, both of which it accused of failing to recognize 
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the essential importance of the economic problem; and Marxists, 

as we know, genuinely thought of their creed as a non-Catholic 

revolt against eighteenth-century rationalism. Positivism, which 

was in many ways no more than a woolly, right-wing version of 
Marxism, saw itself, with the same self-consciousness, as an intel- 

lectual third force. In both cases, the belief in the reality of the 
escape had always been an illusion. Both Marx and his followers 

had drawn heavily on the vocabulary and the stock of ideas of 
the rationalism they believed they were leaving behind, and there 

ate long passages of Comte which might have come straight 

from the works of the high-priests of traditionalism, de Maistre 

and Bonald. So their fate was probably inevitable. Whatever the 

reason, before the end of the century both found themselves 

firmly caught in the toils they had tried so hard to escape. When 

Jules Guesde tried to persuade his followers that the conflict over 

the Dreyfus case was only a meaningless quarrel between two 

conceptions of bourgeois justice, and therefore of no interest to 

Marxists, he found himself almost alone. French socialism had 

recognized itself long before then as an authentic part of the 

republican, democratic, anti-clerical and therefore rationalist 

tradition. There could be no question of its not taking sides. At 

the same time, positivism had ceased to be an active force and its 

disciples had either reverted to Catholicism or become the allies 

of Radical Freemasonry. The first two of the attempts to escape 

had failed in the simplest of all ways. The escapers had come full 

circle and been driven to espouse wholeheartedly one or the 

other of the conflicting creeds. 

The next series of attempts to escape the dilemma took 2 
different form and failed in a different way—by degenerating into 
attitudes so contradictory or so nebulous as to lose much of their 
appeal as soon as the initial enthusiasm had worn off, and more 
particularly when their inventors were no longer alive to adjust 
their own theories to refractory realities. The inventors in ques- 
tion were Sorel and Péguy, and it is worth noting that both 
began their revolts at a time when the protagonists were again 
moving into extreme or violent positions. In Barrés and Bourget, 
traditionalism had gone beyond mere anti-rationalism and turned 
into a deliberate self-vaunting irrationalism, while the sequel to 
the Dreyfus affair had shown the Dreyfusard rationalists to be 
capable of bitterly revengeful reactions. 

So it was not surprising that the two writers who again sought 
a route that would avoid involve: cnt in the quarrel should have . 
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found a large public. Nor is it surprising that again both felt the 
pull (though in divergent ways) towards one of the prises de 
position that they were seeking to avoid, Péguy leaning towards 
religion and Sorel towards rationalism. Péguy’ s mystique chrétienne 
was certainly not Catholicism, but it was further removed still 
from rationalism. Sorel’s contempt for the cighteenth- century 

“age of nonsense” and for its philosophers, the “immoral buf- 
foons of a degenerate aristocracy”, was boundless, but his lan- 
guage and his manner of thought were taken from them. Both 
he and Péguy obviously had to fight hard to keep to their alterna- 
tive paths, and if they avoided the relapse that had been suffered 
by Marxism and positivism, it was only at the cost of falling into 
almost total incomprehensibility. Few creeds disintegrate under 
close inspection so completely as Sorel’s brand of syndicalism 
and few have been explained in so many different ways as Péguy’s 
half-worshipping disciples explained his. 

Péguy was killed in 1914 and Sorel died in 1922, at the opening 
of the period of history with which this number of THE PotrricaL 
QUARTERLY is parfticularly concerned. There was no Péguisme 
after Péguy and no Sorelianism after Sorel. But the economic 
changes of the early years of the twentieth century and the 
new social attitudes emerging after the first world war became 
new sources of dissatisfaction with the whole of the then existing 
order, including its political and philosophic dichotomy. So the 
demand for a third force grew again (it was in about 1930 that 
the term “third force” was first used); demand produced supply 
and the suppliers found their raw material in the tradition and 
the trend (rather than in any of the specific ideas) of Sorel and 
Péguy. 

Of the new factors at work, the most important was the in- 
creased pace of industrialization from the early years of this cen- 
tury onwards. This created a need for social legislation and for 
state intervention in economic life, which was incompatible with 
traditional views and went beyond the range of anything con- 
templated by any of the rationalists, except the Marxists. More- 
overt, the effort to meet the need proved beyond the capacities of 
French parliamentary technique. Shifting political groups and 
frequently changing governments had worked admirably in a 
France of small farms and small-scale industries, whose economy, 
snugly ensconced behind high tariff walls, had otherwise been 
largely self-regulating. But short-term ideas and short-run 
governments completely failed to meet the needs of the changing 
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situation. Social legislation lagged years behind that of any com- 
parable country and political delays clogged the working of what 
economic regulators there were. These troubles were almost cer- 
tainly already there in 1914, but war economy and the Union 
Sacrée in politics concealed them. They became painfully apparent 
in the post-war years when no budget was ever either balanced 
ot voted on time, when tax evasion began to develop into a 
national institution (it was M. Loucheur, a Minister of Finance 
of the immediate post-war years, who described income-tax as 
“Pimpot des poires”—the mugs’ tax) and the gap between wealth 
and poverty widened. 

One result of all this was the emergence of a whole series of 
anti-parliamentary movements leaning in greater or lesser degree 
towards fascism. The Croix de Feu, the Jeunesses patriotes, the 
Frrancistes and la Solidarité frangaise were all militant organizations 
with a taste for violence and no serious ideological position. But 
at the same time there came a demand for both new institutions 
and new doctrines, untarnished by similarity to earlier institu- 
tions or previously accepted doctrines. The review Plans began 
the search in 1931, and since one of its directors was Hubert 
Lagardelle, an old associate of Sorel’s (and later a Vichy Minister 
of Labour), nobody was surprised to find echoes of Sorelian 
syndicalism in all it preached. Some time later a number of its 
leading spirits formed a group called “Les Amis de Plans’’. In 
1932, a group of individuals who appear to have been meeting 
together since 1930 formed L’Ordre Nowveau and produced a 
periodical of the same name from 1932 onwards. Their ideas were 
in many respects similar to those of Plans, and some collaboration 
between the two groups was achieved. M. Georges Valois, an 
ex-syndicalist, ex-royalist, and ex-fascist, founded two other 
groups called Chantiers coopératifs and Ja Table ronde. A \ittle later 
still, M. Jules Romains and a number of friends founded the 
Groupe dug Juillet and proceeded to propagate their views in a 
paper entitled /’ Homme nouveau. 

All these bodies drew heavily upon a common fund of ideas. 
They were feeling their way towards a doctrine that was to be 
individualist without being traditicnalist, and revolutionary with- 
out being autocratic. They rejected communism and capitalism, 
parliamentary democracy and fascism. With wearying repetive- 
ness they all proclaimed that the individual had disappeared, 
engulfed by large-scale production and mass parliamentary par- 
ties. The worker had become an anonymous economic unit, the 
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citizen a mere abstraction. Such a state of affairs could be cor- 
rected only by a total transformation of social and political 
institutions, and this, in turn, must be based on a new political 
philosophy. 

Here, again, we hear the accents of Sorel, with a far-away echo 
of Proudhon. The basic loyalties of every man are owed neither to 
a nation nor to a party, but to his locality and to his occupation. 
The elector, wrote Philippe Lamour,* expresses ‘‘a comprehen- 
sive opinion on a number of political questions about which he 
knows nothing. But he is not asked for his opinion about the 
only things he has any opportunity of knowing and which, 
moreover, touch his most urgent interests—those concerning his 
region and his profession.” Set free within the dual framework 
of region and profession, man w ill recover his individuality, he 
will become “/’ homme réel”’ again, “the man of flesh and blood who 
has a trade and social group to which he belongs”.f The state, 
as such, will disappear and become a mere co-ordinator of the 
real organs, in which the “real man” expresses himself. With this 
went a plethora of plans for new institutions in which corporat- 
ism jostled uneasily with social credit schemes, their vaguenesses 
and confusions hidden behind slogans like: “We wish to sub- 
ordinate production to human need and restore the primacy of 
creativeness over productivity”, or “We want an economy that 
can never tutn against man’’, or ““We want supple political and 
economic institutions, in the service of /a personne humaine’ .t 
Anything worth saying in all this had been much more brilliantly 
said by Sorel and none of it penetrated beyond the small and over- 
lapping circles of intellectuals and technicians who were pouring 
it out. 

None of these bodies achieved anything. They neither touched 
the masses whom they hoped to liberate, nor produced a single 
new political idea or even a viable variant of an old one. Still less 
did they find the middle road they were seeking between Right 
and Left. Their innovations were purely semantic and the new 
meanings they tried to give to words like “man”, “person”, 
“democracy”, and so on, only served to hide the deeper allegi- 
ances which their disciples felt to the traditional Right ot Left from 
which they thought they were breaking away. “To-day as yester- 
day”, wrote M. Gaetan Pirou in 1934,§ “whatever some of the 
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young may think, the opposition of ‘Right’ and ‘Left’ continues. 
The former are anxious for security, the latter are above all 
concerned with justice.” 

Two of the new movements, however, had more to say, said 
it better and struck deeper roots. The review Esprit was founded 
in 1932 by Emmanuel Mounier and Georges Izard. It too had a 
group of disciples, called Les Amis d’ Esprit, who became linked 
with yet another group, Communauté, and produced an offshoot 
called (significantly) La Troisiéme Force, which concentrated on 
institutional problems and left the philosophic background to 
Esprit. Like the other groups, Esprit and Communauté were in 
revolt against capitalism, high finance, and the press and saw the 
way out in the creation of a society of individual craftsmen, own- 
ing their own tools and conscious only of regional and profes- 
sional allegiances. But they were not really much interested in 
institutions. Their liberated worker was to be released from 
material and political preoccupations in order to give him more 
time to think of his spiritual needs. Their motto was Péguy’s: 
“le spirituel dabord” and like him they were seeking a mystique, 
not a politique. They were important because they quickly threw 
off their corporatist yearnings and joined hands with other 
Catholics coming from other quarters—from existentialism, neo- 
Thomism, and “‘essentialism’’—to form the loosely linked move- 
ment known as Christian Personalism—a living philosophic 
movement with a genuine claim to originality and a firm grip on 
the minds of thousands of young French intellectuals. It draws 
much of its inspiration from Dostoevsky, via Berdiaeff, a philo- 
sopher of Russian origin, with a leaning towards Protestantism. 
Its principal writers, apart from M. Mounier who has already 
been mentioned and who was, until his death, its best-known 
publicist, are J. Lacroix, L. Lavelle, M. Nédoncelle, and J. 
Mouroux. To these some observers would add the Maritain of 
Humanisme intégral, and Gabriel Marcel, who calls himself a 
Christian existentialist, but whose ideas ate certainly nearer to 
those of Mounier and Lacroix than to those of Sartre. 

It must be remembered that Personalism is primarily neither a 
theology nor a political creed, but a philosophy. That fact makes 
it highly rationalist in form as well as to a very great extent in its 
conclusions. Its approach to politics, too, is philosophic and 
most of its political conclusions (which represent only a small 
part of its total content) are distressingly vague. 

It is in the first place a doctrine of action. Man, it believes, 
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received his own being from God in an incomplete state, as a 
potential, a capacity for action, and it is his duty to transform 
that potentiality into a living and existing reality. From this self- 
realization there results in each separate case a unique individual. 
Every one of us is, according to Berdiaeff, “irreplaceable, unique, 
incapable of comparison with any other” 

The links between a doctrine so based and that of Sartrian 
existentialism on the one hand and of non-Marxian Socialism on 
the other are evident. But Personalism retains its Catholic basis 
too, and so offers a hand also to traditionalism. It insists for 
instance that, the institution of the family being anterior to that 
of the state, all parents have an educative mission which is both 
a tight and a duty and which no temporal law can take away. On 
the crucial political problem of the nineteenth-century battle, 
Personalism thus takes its stand firmly on the Right. 

But a doctrine preaching the duty of the individual to develop 
his potentialities in action is also a doctrine of freedom, and the 
word “Jiberté’”’, indeed, pops up at every point in personalist 
writings. The state exists in order to facilitate this development. 
“Un gouvernement, un pouvoir west que le serviteur, le défenseur et le 
Zarant des droits de P homme. Rien de plus.’* It should maintain an 
order (details unspecified) such as to encourage man to realize 
himself through the free collaboration of all. This cannot be easy. 
“La liberié est difficile, et c’est Pesclavage qui est facie” (Berdiaeff 
again). It must be protected from over-powerful economic 
organizations as well as from an over-powerful state—and all 
states tend to seek greater power. In particular, it must be pro- 
tected from bureaucracy. “Le bureaucratisme constitue la forme ex- 
tréme de la dépersonnalisation. I] ne connatt pas de personnes... . C”est 
un royaume de paperasses, aussi fictif que le royaume d’ argent dans le 
monde capitalist.” + Thete is no simple formula capable of defeat- 
ing this threat, but the most promising way is federalism or, 
better still, pluralism. “a liberté de la personne résulte pratiquement 
de son insertion dans plusieurs groupes et d'un équilibre entre leurs in- 
fluences combinées. En faite, la personne est d’autant plus libre qu elle est 
plus socialisée. . . . La personne ne.saurait done se réaliser sans un 
pluralisme juridico-social.” t 

The personalist society will be classless—because all men are 
equal. “Une société divisée en classes repose sur T injustice et est une 

* Berdiaeff: De /’esclavage et de la liberté de ?’ homme. 
t Berdiaeff: op. cit., p. 169. 


t Lacroix: Vocation personnelle et tradition nationale, p. 185. 
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négation de la dignité personnelle... . C°est en cela que consiste la part de 
vérité du socialisme et celle du communisme.”* A classless society, 
however, does not mean a uniform society. There will be in- 
equalities between men who have developed their personalities, 
just as there were within the class of nobles in the ancien régime, but 
each will have his human dignity as each nobleman had his dignité de 
noble. Finally, the personalist society will make education available 
to the masses and will encourage fraternity through charity. 

It is, of course, easy to assert that all this is hopelessly vague 
and that none of it is new. It has something of Lamennais, of 
Montalembert, and of Proudhon, and is, indeed, the modern ver- 
sion of that French Christian democracy which has survived more 
than a century of powerful attack. But it has a more respectable 
philosophic backing than any of its predecessors and it has often 
taken on a much more precise (though only, as it were, semi- 
official) political content, in the pages of Esprit. Until very recent- 
ly, at amy rate, it made Catholic democracy a very much more 
powerful political force than it had ever been before in France. 

Some of the success of personalism is no doubt due to the 
weaknesses of the competition it has had to meet. Apart from 
Marxism, which retains an inexplicable hold on the minds of very 
many otherwise intelligent Frenchmen, its only serious rival has 
been the Existentialism of M. Sartre. The qualification is impor- 
tant. Existentialism was a respectable and respected philosophy, 
first Protestant and then Catholic, before M. Sartre began to 
write, but it was known only to professional philosophers and 
their pupils. It was M. Sartre and Madame de Beauvoir with their 
immense literary gifts who popularized the atheist version and 
gave it the vogue which it has been enjoying. To the ordinary 
Frenchman, therefore, Existentialism means the doctrine of M. 
Sartre, and if he has heard of Kierkegaard, Heidegger, Jaspers, 
and the rest, it is only through M. Sartre’s arguments with their 
followers, and he certainly does not know what they said. 

It is no part of the purpose of this article to attempt to explain 
M. Sartre’s creed in full. M. Mounier thought he detected twelve 
major themes in Existentialism, and of these, one at least con- 
cerns us: it is what M. Mounier calls “the powerlessness of 
reason’. Whatever else Existentialism is or is not (and no two 
interpreters are agreed on this, though many ave agreed that they 
do not really understand it) it is essentially anti-rationalist. At 
many points, indeed, it appears to be a revolt against thought 

* Berdiaeff: op. cit., p. 239. 
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itself. Existentialism, says M. Sartre,* “définit l’ homme par T action. 

. ta seule chose qui permet aT homme de vivre, ¢ est Pacte. Action, 
moreover, must, in the first place, be gratuitous. It must not 
come in fesponse to a morality or creed learned from outside, 
but as an affirmation of its own spontaneity. 

This doctrine of “/acte gratuit” (together with a great many 
others, of which some appear to contradict each other) is affirmed 
at great length, philosophically in L’étre e¢ /e néant and more 
popularly in novels like La Nausée, Les Mouches, and Chemins de la 
liberté, or in plays like H/uis clos. M. Benda sees in it no more than 
a return to an old heresy. Existentialism, he says,f is a form of 
the revolt cf life against thought. “C”est /a volonté d’ exalter le fait 
de vivre, d éprower, ad agir, d”exister’, par opposition au fait de penser, 
Singulierement de penser sur T’ existence; ¢ est pourrait-on dire, la révolte 
cle Ja vie contre I’ idée, éminemment contre I’idée de la vie.”’ M. Sartre, 
he goes on, has defined Existentialism as “the defence of exist- 
ence”, and he asks: “‘ Defense contre quoi? Contre la pensée; exactement 
contre Ia penste réfléchie, méditative, organisée, en tant quelle est Ja 
négation de action, de la passion, de la vie (la penste irraisonnée peut 
trouver grice). On pourrait dire encore que est la vie, résolue a se sentir 
en tant qu ute, en tant que force, en tant que drame, et qui ‘s indigne de 
tant de discours’.” It would not be unfair to say that, in this parti- 
cular respect, an existentialist is one who spends his energies in 
talking about the importance of not talking, but of acting, and, 
in particular, about the importance of acting instead of thinking 
about acting. M. Sartre has succeeded, none the less, in combin- 
ing this doctrine, to his own satisfaction at least, with that of 
“engagement”, or self-commitment (borrowed, without acknowl- 
edgement from Personalism), and the greater part of the time 
he has been anxious to make it clear that, in his view, the only 
“engagement” worth while is on the side of communism. 

This does not mean that Existentialism is a form of Marxism, 
ot is related to it, or even that M. Sartre has succeeded in work- 
ing yet another contradiction into his system. Nor does it mean 
that Marxism has accepted Existentialism, even as an ally. It 
means, on the one hand, that the French Communist Party will 
welcome thé support of any intellectual (even if he has previously 
attacked them, as M. Sartre did in Les mains sales) because the 
prestige of intellectuals is useful. What it means on M. Sartre’s 
side is less easy to say. His Existentialism is not a form of materi- 


* L’existentialisme est un humanisme, p. 12. 
t Tradition de I’ existentialisme, p. 11. 
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liasm, since it believes that “the real” is absurd, “de ¢rop’’. It 
makes no appeal to science and rejects any philosophy of history. 
It rejects and all a priori moralities, including the secular, 
radical-socialist morality of the Third Republic. “L’es<istential- 
isme* pense qu il est trés génant que Dieu wexiste pas, car avec lui 
disparait toute possiblilité de trouver des valeurs dans un ciel intelligible; 
il ne peut plus y avoir de bien a priori... . il west écrit nulle part que le 
bien existe, qu il faut étre honnéte, qu’il ne faut pas mentir, puisque pré- 
cisément nous sommes sur un plan on il y a seulement des hommes.” But 
for each of us these men, in the view of M. Sartre, are “autrui” 
and “‘autrui” is our enemy, an obstacle to our liberty. In these 
circumstances it is difficult to see why any “engagement” should 
take the form of association with a political party, and still less 
why the party must necessarily be on the Left, as M. Sartre in- 
sists on page 105 of L’ Existentialisme est un humanisme. He has 
failed, as we know, to convince M. Camus that his doctrine does 
not lead to solitary suicide, or the late Professor Laski that it is 
more than nihilism. One suspects indeed that, like many other 
French intellectuals, M. Sartre has gone to communism partly as 
a protest and partly as an expiation. 

But the fact is there, and the resultant picture is a strange one. 
On the one hand, we have a highly rationalist Personalism, with 
tentacles pushing deep into a more than reformist party with 
clerical attachments—the M.R.P. On the other, we have frank 
irrationalism in at least temporary association with communism, 
but fiercely denying} any affinity with radical republicanism, and 
the classic French Left. Does this mean that the attempt to escape 
from the dilemma has at last succeeded? I doubt it. On the parlia- 
mentary stage, the M.R.P. is rapidly moving to the Right, where 
it will lose its raison d’étre, while M. Mendés-France is struggling 
to drag radicalism back to the Left. If that happens, the parlia- 
mentary ambiguities of recent years will have gone. On the intel- 
lectual plane, more and more of M. Sartre’s bewildered followers 
are beginning to leave him to pursue alone the tortured, inturned 
self-scrutiny in which he eternally tries and always fails to catch 
up with his own tail, while Personalism, especially since the death 
of M. Mounier, moves nearer to the orthodox faith from which 
it came. If those drifts continue, the latest escapism, too, will 
have failed, and we shall be facing once more the classic forma- 
tions of a century ago. 


* L’ Existentialisme est un bumanisme, p. 34. 
t Sartre: op. cit., pp. 35-6. 
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MODERN PHILOSOPHY AND 
UNREASON 


By Ricnarp WoLtHEmM* 


I 


IT is a common allegation nowadays that modern philosophy 
has considerable responsibility to bear for the rising tide of irra- 
tionalism: responsibility if not of a positive, at any rate of a nega- 
tive kind. If, that is to say, philosophy has not actually swelled 
the waters of this flood—and there are those ready to say that it 
has—it has at least made their path easier by the opening up of 
channels and depressions into which they can pour and by the 
removal of traditional bulwarks that might have impeded their 
progress. Modern philosophy, these critics say, has created a 
“void” or “vacuum”, and the mind, which like nature, abhors 
such things, left to its own resources fills it in a blind, irrational 
fashion. In recent years this charge has been brought by writers 
as diverse as the late Dr. Joadt and Mr. Philip Toynbee,f Pro- 
fessor Erich Heller§ and Mr. Maurice Cornforth,|| Professor 
Winston Barnes and Mr. Graham Hough;** and it has been so 
widely diffused that no survey of contemporary unreason would 
be complete without an inquiry into it. 

Now, all these critics, with their different inspirations, different 
interests, different arguments, agree on one point: that in the last 
half-century or so there has occurred within philosophy a revo- 
lution of major significance. It is a fact to which all give recogni- 
tion. And, again, in a very general way the nature of this revo- 
lution has been correctly apprehended. In some versions the 
colours, the light and shade may be wrong, but the rough out- 
lines are there. Philosophy, it is seen, has become analytic, it 
eschews speculation; it is concerned no longer with what lan- 
guage is cet, but with language itself. 

* Lecturer in Philosophy at University College, London, since 1949. Author of various 
articles ys philosophy amd the history of ideas in Mind, The Cambridge Journal, etc. 

+ C.E.M. ara A Critique of Logical Positivism (London, 1950), especially Introduction, 
Chapters ‘Land IX. 

+ Philip Toynbee: “‘Sense and Nonsense”, Encounter, November 1954. 

§ Erich Heller: The Disinherited Mind (Cambridge, 1952). 

|| Maurice Cornforth: Science versus Idealism (London, 1946) and Jn Defence of Philosophy 
(London, 1950). 
4 W. H. F. Barnes: The Philosophical Predicament (London, 1950). 


**Graham Hough: “‘Books in General”’, review of 2nd edition of A. J. Ayer, Language, 
Truth ¢» Logic. New Statesman ¢» Nation, 5th April 1947. 
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And for some this is enough. This very general characteriza- 
tion of the modern movement is held to be an adequate indict- 
ment of it. Modern philosophy, such people argue, has opened 
the flood-gates to unreason, not through the agency of any of its 
particular findings, but in virtue of its general preoccupations, 
its whole tenor of thought. For philosophy has turned its back, 
if only temporarily, on the great tradition of its past. Instead of 
dealing with those vast, deep problems which have perennially 
troubled the human mind, its contemporary practitioners spend 
their time worrying over small verbal points, barren, trivial, 
abstruse, whereby nothing hangs. All of which would be regret- 
table in any age—the charge continues—but in an age like ours 
is criminal. Modern philosophers fiddle with words while Rome 
burns. 

This kind of very general criticism of the modern movement 
in philosophy, criticism from the point of view of method, has 
been urged with greater and less subtlety, but in any form seems 
to me misconceived. For, in the first place, it ludicrously exag- 
gerates the line that divides contemporary philosophy from 
everything that went before it. Now, it is true that, as I have 
already said, this century has witnessed an important revolution 
in philosophy. But it has been a revolution in method not in 
subject-matter, and as such is far from being unique. Indeed, 
anyone acquainted with the history of philosophy must recognize 
that nearly all important progress in the subject has been the 
direct outcome of the discovery or the exploitation of some new 
method. That is how philosophy develops. To see this we have 
only to turn back to the seventeenth century, that great age of 
advance, whose magnificent philosophical achievements can be 
related directly to the new view that philosophy is the study of 
the human mind—a view that in its own day must have seemed 
no less original, no less radical than does in ours the view that 
philosophy is the study of language. 

The “traditional” character of the linguistic revolution is 


further ee out when we come to look into the chief motives 


that nspired it: for we then see that this revolution—like so 
many of all kinds—was essentially an attempt to realize ancient 
ideals. For example, it has almost universally been held that the 
findings of philosophy are not only true but necessarily true. 
Admittedly there have been philosophers who claimed that a// 
true statements are necessarily true—but then they conceded that 
it is only in the case of philosophical (and possibly mathematical) 
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statements that this necessity is transparent. And, on the other 
wing, there have been philosophers who denied or doubted that 
any statements are necessarily true—but then they have been 
correspondingly sceptical about the existence or possibility of 
philosophy. Now, at the turn of this century, work done in the 
foundations of mathematics by men such as Frege and Peano and 
Russell led to certain discoveries which, when generalized over 
the whole field of human knowledge, radically transformed all 
hitherto existing notions about necessity. For necessity, it 
seemed, derives not, as some philosophers had thought, from the 
nature of the subject-matter—so that only knowledge about 
certain things could be necessary; nor, as others had thought, 
from the state of mind of the knower—so that only knowledge 
acquired in certain ways could be necessary; but from the very 
general rules and conventions governing the ways in which we 
can licitly express our knowledge. No statement can be necessary 
except within a given “notation”: and within that notation 
whether it is necessary or not depends entirely on the “grammar” 
of the notation. This claim we find in its extremest form in the 
ee single work of modern philosophy, Wittgenstein’s 
Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, a work of incredible boldness, 
imagination, and insight; there it is asserted that all necessary 
statements are tautologies, and all tautologies are truth-functional 
statements true (in virtue of their form) for all truth-values of 
their constituent statements. To some philosophers the relation 
between necessity and the rules of language has not seemed so 
simple an affair, or at any rate they have been more cautious in 
the expression of their views. But these differences need not 
concern us. For so long as it is held that in some way or another 
necessity depends on the rules of language, the moral for philo- 
sophy is clear. All philosophical inquiry, i.e. all inquiry into the 
truth of philosophical propositions, being i inquiry into the neces- 
sity of a certain class of proposiions, is really an inquiry into the 
vety general rules and conventions of the language in which they 
are expressed. 

The desite for necessity is not the only theme that links the 
recent change of interest in philosophy to earlier phases of the 
subject; there are others, such as the desire to eliminate un- 
answerable questions from the field of i inquiry, which are no less 
striking. And yet a critic of the modern movement might admit 
the existence of these links and not shift his ground. He might 
concede that the linguistic revolution is only one of many in the 
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history of the subject, that the motives behind it are much the 
same as the motives behind those of earlier ages, and yet urge the 
fortuitousness of these resemblances. For movements in thought 
must be judged by their consequences. And consequences set the 
linguistic tevolution in a class apart. For whereas each of the 
earlier revolutions had modified to a greater or less extent the 
gteat traditional problems, that of our age sets out to abolish 
them, to eliminate them altogether—if, that is to say, it does not 
deny their existence. For this reason alone it has no more real 
resemblance to earlier movements in philosophy than has a revo- 
lution in which the king is executed and the monarchy abolished 
to the petty palace revolts that led up to it. 

This contention, which would have it that contemporary 
philosophy has in some way betrayed the great tradition of 
rational discussion of the serious problems of human existence, 
seems to me in part false and in part misleading. It is false in so 
far as it alleges that all the great traditional problems have been 
summarily dismissed. There are many that are disputed as actively, 
as passionately as ever they have been: the foundations and 
limits of human knowledge, the existence of material objects, the 
freedom of the will, the relation of mind and body, the nature of 
perception, the validity of inference are still the great issues round 
which serious and intense philosophical argument revolves. Of 
course, in some cases, old problems, subjected to a new method, 
are not at first sight recognizable. And, in many others, the new 
method has made us see that where our predecessors thought 
that there was one central burning problem, there is in effect a 
constellation of many smaller interrelated problems. By such 
means has progress been so often achieved in the empirical 
sciences: who would be so bold as to deny them to philosophy, 
absolutely and a priori? 

Where however this contention is not false, it is misleading, 
and dangerously so. For admittedly some modern philosophers 
have, with vatying degrees of brusqueness, rejected many of the 
canonical problems of philosophy as ill-deserving attention. But 
to accuse them for this reason of abetting the cause of unreason 
is disingenuous. It is yet another instance of that pernicious 
practice which vitiates so much well-intentioned, painstaking 
history of thought and which the more unscrupulous or dog- 
matic varieties shamelessly exploit: that of attempting to divide 
philesophical theories or attitudes into “constructive” /“destruc- 
tive”, “rational” /“sceptical”’, etc., from some professedly de- 
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tached, Olympian, “neutral” point of view. All such efforts are 
misguided, and induce confusion. For to decide whether, e. g., a 
philosophy is in general sceptical, we must not only be 
acquainted with the particular points on which it is sceptical, we 
must assess them. We must, that is to say, decide whether they 
are issues on which it is reasonable to be sceptical. For these may 
be issues on which most people, or most people of one’s day, or 
most of the most respected people of one’s day, hold or have 
held passionate convictions; but yet if they do so, as they may, 
in the face of reason, then it is they who are the irrationalists, not 
the philosophers who point this out to them. The man who robs 
the megalomaniac of his fantasies is not for that reason a sceptic: 
nor is it wisdom to dismiss the traveller who opens the eyes of 
his companions to the mirage for which they are making, as 
“merely destructive”.* Too mary of our contemporary cham- 
pions of reason adopt towards it an attitude rather like that taken 
of charity by certain philanthropists of the eighteenth century: 
namely, that it is such a good thing in itself that it would be a 
pity ever to use it so liberally or so effectively in any given 
direction as to make further exercise of it unnecessary. 

To those then who lament the passing of certain traditional 
metaphysical problems, the correct retort should be: Take each 
of these problems in turn, go over it carefully, see whether it 
really does deserve the intellectual energy that has been expended 
on it; only if you can honestly say in each case that it does, call 
yourself a defender of metaphysics. How many would pass this 
test? Very few. For many of those who defend metaphysics are 
in fact bored by the subject: but by some strange mechanism of 
the mind, what they resent most is being told that their boredom 
is justified, that their attitude has reason on its side. The lazy do 
not wish to be right: for then they would be obliged to know 
why they are right—and that is labour. 

Even now we arte likely to be unfair towards contemporary 
philosophy. For few philosophers are still to be found who would 
dismiss utterly and irrevocably all views or questions proved to 
be vain. It is increasingly realized that if the ultimate roots of 
such inquiries lie in the domain of psychology, the formative 
influences upon them are those of philosophy. That is to say, 

* “Where does our investigation get its importance from, since it seems only to destroy 
everything interesting, that is, all that is great and important! (As it were all the buildings, 
leaving behind only bits of stone and rubble.) What we are destroying is nothing but 


houses of cards and we are clearing up the ground of language on which they stand.” 
Ludwig Wittgenstein: Philosophical Investigations (Oxford, 1953), p. 118. 
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metaphysical theories are often enough distortions or dramatiza- 
tions—and interesting and revealing as such—of sensible and 
subtle suggestions in logic or analysis, and accordingly the task 
of the philosopher is not complete, because not effective, until 
he has shown the connection between the one and the other. So 
much of the best analytic philosophy of the last twenty years has 
assumed that its role is not limited to the discovery of truth but 
must take in the explanation of error. In this the main influence 
has of course been that of Ludwig Wittgenstein, and I can think 
of no better way of bringing out the changing temper of lin- 
or philosophy over the last forty years than by setting side 

y side quotations from the 77ractatus and from the posthumous 
Philosophical Investigations. Compate: 

The right method of philosophy would be this. To say nothing except 
what can be said, i.e. the propositions of natural science, i.e. something that 
has nothing to do with philosophy: and then always, when someone else 
wished to say something metaphysical, to demonstrate to him that he had 
‘ given no meaning to certain signs in his propositions. The method would be 
unsatisfying to the other—he would not have the feeling that we were 
teaching him philosophy—but it would be the only strictly correct method.* 


with: 


We must do away with all exp/anation, and description alone must take its 
yn And this description gets its power of illumination—i.e. its purpose— 
rom the philosophical problems. These are, of course, not empirical prob- 
lems: they are solved, rather, by looking into the workings of our language, 
and that in such a way as to make us recognize those workings: in despite of 
an urge to misunderstand them. The problems are solved, not by giving 
new information, but by arranging what we have always known. Philosophy 
is a battle against the bewitchment of our intelligence by means of language. t 


The philosopher’s treatment of a question is like the treatment of an 
illness. f 


Il 


However not all criticism of modern philosophy, nor even pet- 
haps the most influential, has been launched on these very general 
grounds: many critics, leaving aside the larger issues, have 
attacked it as applied within a particular field, namely that of 
moral philosophy, and in doing so have, I suspect, had greater 
success in building up an association within the vhevuted mind 

* Ludwig Wittgenstein: Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus (London, 1922), § 6. 53. 
Tita i cco Philosophical Investigations, § 109. 
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between it and the cause of irrationalism. But before we can 
examine these further charges, we must first distinguish; between, 
that is, those which relate to the method of linguistic moral philo- 
sophy ‘and those which relate to its Jindings. Let us consider each 
in turn: 

Many who are indulgent or at least indifferent to the lin- 
guistic method in general, object to its application in the field of 
moral philosophy on account of one striking consequence that 
it involves: namely, the separation of moral philosophy ‘and 
moral teaching. In the past, the argument runs, philosophers 
have been the moral instructors of the human race: and who 
better qualified than they? Now they have been deposed from 
their chairs: they have been banned from giving i 9 or in- 
instruction: and their professional duties have been so whittled 
away that all that remains to them is the dry unrewarding dissec- 
tion of ethical terminology. Here surely we have the frahison des 
clercs of our day. 

Such arguments are full of misunderstanding. It has, I think, 
always been felt that the task of the moral philosopher is not the 
same as that of the ordinary moralist. His findings should have 
about them a generality to which ordinary moral judgments do 
not lay claim. But how to interpret this generality is the problem. 
To many philosophers—and these have been taken by critics of 
modern philosophy as prototypes, as exemplars of their kind— 
it has seemed that this demand of generality could be satisfied 
only by laying down general moral rules or principles under 
which all our ordinary moral judgments could be subsumed: 
hence, for instance, Aristotle’s idea of the Mean, or Bentham’s 
Principle of Utility. But the trouble with all such attempts to 
ptoduce a “philosophical” morality is that the general principles 
never attain that necessity we expect of philosophical pronounce- 
ments. To deny them is never to contradict oneself. 

From such an impasse the linguistic method offers deliverance. 
For in the study of moral language we see the possibility of arriv- 
ing at true necessity: and at the same time of reaching out to a 
level of generality not attained by the propounders of moral 

codes. For moral language is common to the adherents of differ- 
ent and conflicting moral codes. Those who support monogamy 
and those who support polygamy, those who think abortion 
right in some circumstances and those who think it wrong in all, 
use the same basic moral terms of approval and disapproval, such 
s “good” and “bad”, “right” and “wrong” in the same way, 
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with the same meaning: that they apply them to different actions 
reveals not divergence in linguistic usage but disagreement in 
moral attitude. To know what it is on which they agree is to 
know what morality is: and this, in an important and funda- 
mental sense, is knowledge of a more general kind than know- 
ledge of what in fact is right and what wrong. 

Once this distinction between the examination of moral codes 
and the examination of the language in which all moral codes are 
formulated is recognized, the distribution of labels between the 
two activities becomes a matter of relative unimportance. Which 
is to be called “philosophy” is not the burning issue it is some- 
times thought to be: though I think that there are certain good 
traditional reasons for reserving the appellation for the analytical 
activity. And again there is of course no reason at all why moral 
philosophers should not also make moral pronouncements, once 
it is made clear that they do so not ex cathedra but as ordinary 

ing and acting engagé human beings. (And it should be 
observed that two of the most eminent of modern philosophers, 
Russell and Moore, have had a profound influence on the moral 
views of their own and subsequent generations.) But I suspect 
that once this reservation were entered, the philosopher’s audi- 
ence would dwindle: without the panoply of necessity, his views 
would cease to command attention. For whatever may be said, 
when , ap turn to the philosopher for guidance they do so not 
as to the wise man who will help them deal with their problems 
but as to the magician who will lift the burden of them from off 
their shoulders. Here is the ancient appeal to pontifical authority 
in a secular guise, and it is surrender, not resistance, to it that 
is the part of irrationalism. 

It seems that the separation of morality and moral philosophy 
can only encourage the sense of personal responsibility. For not 
only does it overthrow the infallibility of the moral philosopher 
as moral pundit, but it brings out the fact that no moral choice of 
one’s own can ever be guaranteed by logical rules—and by the 
same token that no moral view of others can ever be dismissed 
a priori as an offence against such rules. In all cases discussion is 
possible: experience and sentiment and reason are the only wit- 
nesses: and the responsibility for any verdict is one’s own. Many 
of the great religious and philosophical teachers of the past have 
seen this, but it seems to me a peculiar merit of the linguistic 
method that it brings this out so clearly. 

When we turn, as we now must, from these very general issues 
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of method to the actual findings of contemporary moral philo- 
sophy, the charge of supporting irrationalism is more difficult to 
deal with: partly because there is no single doctrine common to 
all linguistic philosophers, and partly because the tradition of 
rationalism itself is notoriously ambiguous in these matters. 

It should be apparent that the view that moral philosophy is 
the study of moral language does not as such commit one to any 
particular view about that language. (Yet to some critics this is 
not apparent: and so we get the identification of linguistic moral 
philosophy with, say, the extreme “emotive” theory expounded 
in Ayer’s Language, Truth and L ogic.) However, it may fairly be 
said that nearly all contemporary philosophers take as their 
starting-point the recognition of the error that is now universally 
known under the title bestowed on it by Moore: the “‘Naturalistic 
Fallacy”. That is to say, they hold that the primary feature of 
moral judgments is that they cannot be deduced from any state- 
ment of fact—biological, historical, psychological, sociological, 
religious indifferently. 

Linguistic philosophy was born in an ambience of extreme 
positivism. It was the work of men whose primary interests were 
mathematics and the natural sciences. Philosophy they used 


metely as a weapon for removing the various metaphysical en- 
cumbrances in the path of true progress in these fields. However, 
as is common with men of this disposition, they failed utterly to 
distinguish between pseudo-science and non-science. Both re- 
ceive vo rer harsh treatment at their hands. Along with the 


theory of the ether and vitalism, moral principles were cast out 
as “literally meaningless” 

The fundamental fault of the Logical Positivists is that they 
‘wete so intent on scoring one particular dividing line within 
human knowledge, i.e. that between the empirical and the non- 
empirical, that they were quite indifferent to all others. But such 
distortions are commonly agents of intellectual advance. What 
secured this one such notoriety was the violent and provocative 
language in which it was expressed, the branding of all non- 
empirical propositions as “literally meaningless” and then 
“emotive”. 

All this was very brash, but to impute it, as some have done, 
to sinister motives shows a preposterous ignorance of both past 
and contemporary thought. For the philosophers who described 
ethical utterances as “literally meaningless” were not of course 
advocating a morality of total licence: they were rather disclaim- 
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ing any interest in morality. And in doing so they can claim as 
many predecessors in the rationalist as in the irrationalist, in the 
progressive as in the reactionary tradition. The respect for fact 
and the contempt for all that is not fact have been the intellectual 
hall-marks of some of the greatest liberators of the human mind. 
Of course this attitude pushed beyond a certain point becomes 
dangerous, but the difficulty is to know where this occurs. It is 
tempting to argue that antinomianism is beneficial in the hands 
of those supremely interested in “theoretical” inquiry and dan- 
gerous in the hands of those supremely interested in “practical’” 
inquiry. But even this would be unfair to it. It would seem more 
correct to say that antinomianism remains a liberalizing influence 
amongst men of a “practical” cast so long as they continue to 
see practical questions as relatively simple: for then all decisions 
are mete matters in “engineering” which moral considerations 
could only fog (e.g. Diderot, Robert Owen). It is when men are 
primarily interested in practical questions and see them as being 
always infinitely complex and difficult, that the refusal to take 
moral considerations seriously becomes a pernicious doctrine 
(e.g. Burke, Pareto). 

But this point need not detain us. For linguistic philosophers 
were not content for long to think that “meaningless”, i.e. “non- 
empirical”, was all that could be said about moral judgments. 
They soon wanted to know in what ways they were “meaning- 
less”, i.e. how they differ from other non-empirical judgments, 
such as commands or aesthetic appraisals. In the work of, e.g., 
Stevenson,* Hare,t Hart,{ Hall,§ Nowell-Smith,|| we find a 
number of different attempts, all made within the framework of 
the linguistic method, to delineate with accuracy and precisiom 
the role and purpose of moral appraisal and decision. 

Here I have not the time to compare or to comment on these 
various analyses of moral discourse. I should like though to draw 
attention to one important feature that they possess in common. 
And that is a renewed interest in the role of reason in morals. 
And characteristically this traditional interest is given a sharper 
edge by its new formulation. For it no longer looks like an ab- 
struse question into a very abstract kind of psychology, an in- 


* C. Stevenson: Ethics and Language (London, 1946). 

+ R. M. Hare: The Language of Morals (London, 1952). 

+ H. L. A. Hart: “The Ascription of Responsibility and Rights” reprinted in Essays om 
Logic and Language ed. A. Flew (Oxford, 1951). 

§ Everett + What is Value? (London, 1952). 

|| P. H. Nowell-Smith: Evhics (London, 1954). 
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quiry into the relation holding between different “‘faculties”’. 
Instead we are asked to consider the relation holding between the 

“reasons” that we give for a moral judgment and that judgment 
itself, between one kind of statement and another, both of which 
we use regularly and confidently. 

And lest anyone should think that this revival of interest in the 
place of reason in ethics is a volte-face on the part of linguistic 
philosophers, I should urge, on the contrary, that it springs 
directly out of earlier positivism. For the profound contribution 
made by the Wiener Kreis to philosophy was the intimate con- 
nection it established between meaning and verification. If we 
want to understand the use, the purpose, the meaning of a pro- 
position, we must see how it is established. Applied eventually to 
moral propositions, this philosophical theory led directly to an 
inquiry into the reasons that we give for them: for how else do 
we, can we, establish them save by a process of reasoning? To 
understand these reasons, to see how we employ them is to 
understand the judgments: to ignore, to discount the reasons 
renders the whole process of moral adjudication incomprehen- 
sible. 


Ii 


It might, in conclusion, be revealing to make a limited com- 
parison between linguistic philosophy and the most vociferous 
of the contemporary metaphysical schools, Existentialism. For 
violently opposed though they are on many fundamental issues, 
such as the nature of philosophy itself, they reach agreement on 
one important point: within the reservations that I have already 
made, they are at one in their belief in the autonomy of morals, 
in the rejection of any form of naturalism. The theory of the 
“literal meaninglessness” of moral judgments and the theory of 
the “absurdité’? of the human lot have a common point of 
departure. 

But in the long run the differences are mote striking than the 
similarities. For to the linguistic philosopher * ‘the literal mean- 
inglessness” (or in more cautious language, the non-empirical 
character) of moral judgments is from first to last a logical 
theory; a theory, that is to say, within the interpretation of what 
we ofdinarily say. In so far as it presents a challenge, this is an 
intellectual challenge, a challenge to our comprehension, a chal- 
lenge to be met not by a change in, or rupture of, our habits, but 
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by a better understanding of these habits. But for the Existential- 
ist the theory of “absurdité” appears in a quite different light. For 
it is taken as a description of a “predicament” common to all 
human beings out of which we can find issue only by bold deter- 
mined action. Man is born into a world that is alien to him, that 
is purposeless, into a world that contains within itself no moral 
directions, and yet he is compelled to act, if he is to realize him- 
self, and if he is to act he needs directions on which to act. He is 
thrust into a world of facts, and there he must create his values. 
How can he do this? Only by a free arbitrary act, an original 
choice. Existentialism, then, dramatizes a logical point: it turns 
what is in origin a philosophical problem into a practical prob- 
lem. (We might say that Existentialists conceive the challenge of 
absurdité as analogous to the challenge of the Oedipus complex— 
and there are few features of this philosophy so revealing as its 
rejection of Freudian psychology.) And having set the problem 
in such dramatic terms, it goes on to argue that any genuine 
solution to it must be of an equally violent, arbitrary nature: the 
creation of morality is seen as an act of defiance, an act of Prome- 
thean courage: hence the cult of “/’héros existentialiste”. the man 
of will rather than of reason. 

It is true that all existentialist philosophers attempt by a dia- 
lectical manceuvre to soften this obvious incitement to crude self- 
assertion. All real self-assertion, they go on to argue, is assertion 
not only on behalf of the self but also on behalf of others. There- 
fore all true morality is altruistic. Kant, in other words, is re- 
introduced to chasten Nietzsche. But the argument unconvincing 
in the original has a somewhat disingenuous air in this context. 

But, above all, the neutrality attained by linguistic philosophy 
has been abandoned. Starting from a logical point about the rela- 
tion of empirical discovery to moral judgment, Existentialists 
attempt to lead us by a train of necessary argument to a particular 
code of morality. The philosopher has again become the pontiff. 
It seems to me that it is this fact rather than the actual moral 
teachings of Existentialism that constitutes its dangers. We do 
not have to read the columns of Les Temps Modernes to accuse it 
of betraying reason. For to stand on the side of reason is a matter 
not of arriving at certain conclusions but of using certain 
methods. 





THE LOGIC OF NATURE 


By J. Bronowsxi* 


I 


IT is now sixty years since a scientific revolution began with the 
discovery, in the last years of the century, of radioactivity and of 
the electron. Since then new phenomena have been unfolded, 
and new concepts have been formed to connect and to elucidate 
them, at a pace which makes ours one of the great creative ages 
in human history. Historians are only just learning to speak easily 
of the first scientific revolution in the sixteenth and seventeeenth 
centuries, and to recognize it as an event which, in Professor 
Butterfield’s phrase, “outshines everything since the rise of 
Christianity and reduces the Renaissance and Reformation to the 
rank of mere episodes”. While they are busy at learning this, the 
second scientific revolution is already long‘on the move, and is 
making over both our lives and our thoughts as powerfully as 
did the first. 

It is therefore puzzling that, in this surge of discovery, the 
public has grown less confident of the heroic mission of science 
than it was sixty years ago. There is now a mutinous undertone 
in the respect which is paid to the scientist; his leadership is no 
longer taken for granted, even by the progressive and the young; 
and indeed, he himself has been infected by the doubts of others. 
First his moral and now his intellectual status have been ques- 
tioned until, by an artful inversion, the crusade for truth as an 
end which T. H. Huxley once led, and the rejection of all ex- 
pedient means, have been made to look like stuffy Victorian 
prejudices. 

This muttering of thunder against science has grown louder 
since the first atomic bomb was dropped in 1945. It has formed 
the climate in which the military men who dropped the bomb 
were able, by the same ironic trick of inversion, to disgrace 
Robert Oppenheimer, the scientist who made it. But the dilemma 
of the modern scientist is older than the atomic bomb; older 
even than the slow erosion since 1918 of the dignity of nations 
by hooligan leaders of private armies and undeclared wars, which 
at last made the use of the bomb seem both necessary and natural. 
The dilemma rises at the confrontation of personal discovery and 

* Director, Central Research Establishment of the National Coal Board since 1950. 
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public use; and it troubles every scientist, whether he calls his 
work pure or applied research, in a time of revolution when his 
most remote finding may change the world. 


Il 


The public sign of this dilemma, I have said, is that the scien- 
tist is not only disliked (as any don is) but distrusted. The state 
treats him as indispensable but unreliable, a hangdog hangman 
who has the bad manners to be good at wat work and the im- 
pertinence to find it distasteful. The public thinks that he has no 
conscience, and his security officer fears that he has two con- 
sciences. And in fact, the private sign of the scientist’s dilemma 
now is an ambivalence of conscience. He is unhappy between his 
scientific creed and his social loyalty: between, that is, the long 
and triumphant tradition of open publication, and a society which 
still hopes to survive by the peasant adage “least said, soonest 
roended a 

All these divisions, I believe, derive from one gap at the centre: 
the distance between the new view of the world which science 
has been forming, and the view ossified in vernacular speech and 
thought. Between the personal discovery and the public use of a 
mechanism, a principle, or a concept, there must be a translation 
of thought; and the last sixty years have opened a gap across 
which, at present, translation is almost impossible. The laboratory 
language and the everyday have, for the time being, no bridging 
metaphors in common. The public still pictures nature as the first 
scientific revolution did, as an engine; and there is no way of 
putting into this picture the algebra of nature which the labora- 
tory now conceives. The translation is as false, at bottom, as one 
of Shakespeare’s Sonnets into Chinese ideographs: the two lan- 
guages do not have the same structure, nor an imagery to flash 
and fire a spark from one into the other. To-day the scientist’s 
language shares no imagery with the vernacular, and is as private 
an a oa as the modern poet’s or the modern painter’s. 
The public is at a loss, and afraid of them all. It puts its fear of 


the scientist into robust terms—he is going to blow man off the 
earth, or (in alternate weeks) he is going to overpopulate it. But 
the fear remains an intellectual fear of change; men are aware that 
their control of the world will slip away to those with a different 
way of thinking; and they do not like what is different—least of 
all in thinking. 
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Ii 


How does the layman think of a law of nature? He thinks of it 
as something which dictates the sequence of events, so that the 
end follows rigidly from the beginning. The pioneers of the 
seventeenth century, Thomas Hobbes and Isaac Newton, took 
over this form from mathematics, and particularly (as Hobbes 
tells) from Euclid’s geometry. . Euclid, each proposition flows 
from those which precede it by logical necessity; and so in 
physics, they argued, each happening must flow from those 
which precede it by natural necessity. Cause must lead unalterably 
to effect. The laws of nature are to be like the laws of deductive 
reasoning: by these steps we are to go from first to last, from first 
cause to the last effect, along a path which is unique, certain, and 
(in principle) predictable i in every detail. 

And the detail, on this traditional view, is important. We may 
not be able to formulate an exact law between one large event 
and another, between a thundercloud and where the lightning 
strikes, or between a war and the male birthrate. But we are to 
believe that we suffer these uncertainties only because we lack 
the detail. To grow more assured, we need only (we ate assured) 
divide the phenomena more finely: to map every electric charge, 
or to trace the love-life of every soldier. On this view (which is 

xplicit in Hobbes’s theory of sensation, and implicit in Newton’s 

nfinitesimal calculus) nature is continuous, and her parts and 
pecichiooes can be divided indefinitely. We shall find her mechan- 
ism if we go on looking for smaller and smaller hairsprings. 

The concepts which science evolved from the seventeenth to 
the nineteenth centuries were formed, and sometimes were 
challenged, on these bases. The first of them, Newton’s concept 
of gravitational force, worked by cause and effect; yet it outraged 
philosophers, because it laid down no machinery by which the 
force might cannon from point to neighbouring point. Direct 
action at a distance was unimaginable. Space must be a ready- 
made box which can be divided infinitely; so must time; and 
mass and energy and the electric field must be tangible gears 
which mesh and drive in these boxes, to make a universal clock- 
work. 


IV 


In the nineteenth century, this view of nature had become in- 
gtained in language and thought; and rightly so. For it had been 
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consistently and enormously successful, all the way from astron- 
omy to chemistry, and from the structure of plants to the theory 
of evolution. And the business of science is to succeed; it is an 
empirical, not a metaphysical study. The test of the explanations 
which science offers is that they shall so connect one event with 
another that we can coherently predict the results of our actions. 
By this test, its classical methods had towards the end of the last 
century had two hundred and fifty years without a failure. 

But by the same test, at the end of the last century Classical 
science failed. This needs to be said roundly, for many people 
still speak as if the choice between the old and the new picture of 
nature were a matter of philosophical taste. It is not: it is matter 
of fact. 

Facts began to accumulate about sixty years ago which did not 
fulfil the classical predictions. The speed of light did not behave 
like other speeds. The orbit of the planet Mercury did not keep 
time. The mass of the newly discovered electrons changed with 
their speed. The flow of energy from a radiant body did not fit a 
continuous pattern. Neither, in biology, did inheritance behave 
continuously. Radioactivity showed that matter was subject to 
unpredictable eruptions of instability. 

In some of these examples, the error of the classical model was 
small; and this prompted men then, and does so even now, to 
hope that it might yet be corrected by some minor compromise 
—a refinement of calculation or hypothesis. Such hopes miss the 
substance of the problem. Of course the errors in the relative 
speed of light and in the orbit of Mercury are small; if they had 
been large, the Newtonian system would have been wildly out of 
step long ago. The errors are not large—they are critical. For 
they will not let these findings fit into the classical frame. And 
that rigid, causal frame allows no uncertainty, no tolerance of fit. 
If the findings are accurate, then Newton’s mechanics are at 
fault: only minutely at fault, and yet fundamentally faulty. 

The second scientific revolution is (like the first) a revolution 
of concepts; and like the first, it was forced upon its makers by 
the obstinacy of the facts. The flow of radiant energy is as modest 
and as practical a study as the fall of weights. And when that flow 
was shown by Max Planck in 1899 to have a discontinuous pat- 
tern, the act was as decisive as when, about 1590, Galileo is said 
to have dropped (so his first biographer claims) two unlike 
Nei from the Leaning Tower of Pisa and saw them fall side 

y side. 
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V 


Nineteenth-century chemists and others had of course long 
roved what the Greeks had guessed, that matter is put together 
tom atoms. And there are difficulties in squaring a world of 
atoms with a belief in continuity of action; they had made Newton 
noncommittal. The difficulties at once became insuperable when 
Planck showed that energy too is atomic: it comes in indivisible 
pieces. No longer could nature be imagined to glide from one 
state to another by infinite degrees. The parts of nature leap, and 
her states are as separate as the frames in a film. 

This picture has slowly made over all our concepts. For ex- 
ample, think of an atom radiating one of its characteristic colours 
—a yellow line of sodium, say. It gets the precise energy for this 
when one of its electrons makes the precise leap from one of its 
characteristic orbits to another. This leap takes no time and does 
not pass through the space between: the electron disappears from 
one orbit and instantly appears in another. It does not make much 
sense to call something with this behaviour a particle; it does not 
even make sense to ask whether what appears in the two orbits is 
“the same” electron. Neither does it make sense to give the 
electron one place at one time in its orbit; its possible positions 
ate spread round the orbit like a wave. The electron, in short, is 
an electron ‘ae nothing else, with its own unusual but definite 
laws; and words like “particle” and “wave” are mere metaphors, 
each of which describes an aspect and no more of the whole 
algebra of its behaviour. 

Or picture the light from a sodium lamp beamed through two 
holes in a screen. The light ripples from the two holes in waves, 
which overlap to form a pattern of dark and bright. These waves 
ate made up of single photons of light, sent out by the leaps of 
single electrons. Through which hole does any one photon go, 
to take its place in the pattern of dark and bright? We cannot tell, 
for the question does not make sense. The single photon, the 
piece of energy, is set off on its journey and it appears at the end, 
in one of several possible places. This is all that we can say of it; 
it is useless to ask for more. 

Useless, that is, so long as we insist on following single photons 
one by one. For the units of energy and of matter obstinately 
contradict the dogma of classical mechanics, that the processes 
of nature must be infinitely divisible and infinitely predictable. 
What is predictable is the statistics of collections: that half the 
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light goes through each hole, and the pattern it makes of dark 
and bright. 


VI 


This statistical outlook had already been developed in biology. 
There its origins were different: it had been forced on biologists 
by the practical difficulties of their work. 

The physical sciences have evolved a method of experiment 
which studies phenomena one factor at a time. When you want 
to learn how pressure changes the volume of a gas, you keep its 
temperature constant. The experiment is limited, and isolated 
from its environment. 

Such a separation is seldom possible in work with living things. 
The experimenter who studies tall families or the efficacy of a 
drug has to put up with a motley and shifting background of 
other factors. He cannot shut them out, yet their variations 
threaten to mask the clear effect he wants to uncover. 

Biologists had therefore taken up statistical techniques, and 
from them were thinking out a new grammar of science. (The 
phrase was used by Karl Pearson in 1900.) They learnt to work 
with the evidence as it stood, and to measure an effect as it were 
by its contrast against the background of variation. They no 
longer tried to idealize experiment, and instead they accepted the 
reality—that, however delicately we work, the random still clings 
about the systematic, the fluctuations still blur the trend. We can 
have no vision of nature except as an assembly of such down- 
tight and fallible evidence. 

On this view, once again, our description of nature is not a 
mechanism but an algebra. And once again, prediction is limited 
because description itself must keep to the states that we observe. 
But prediction does not thereby become guesswork: it becomes 
factual. The future is not already determined, but neither is it 
arbitrary. We know its possible states, and what weight to give 
to each; it has a defined area of uncertainty which we can calculate 
and within which we can expect it with confidence. 

The statistical thought set going by the biologists has much in 
common, then, with the new thought in small-scale physics. 
Moteover, the work of Gregor Mendel, rediscovered in 1900, 
showed that the biological units of inheritance are discontinuous, 
so that a species moves by leaps as a physical system does. 

Yet these likenesses are, to me, less interesting than another 
strand in statistics. It is an active science. It does not picture the 
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world as given and the scientist as a neutral observer outside it. 
Science here is an activity within the world it pictures, and the 
activity cannot be taken out of the picture; it limits and shapes it, 
together. The model of nature is not made of what scientists see 
but of what they do. 

This strand runs from statistics to another scale of physics: the 
large scale of relativity. 


Vil 


The large question in physics at the turn of the century was, why 
light looked to go equally fast, however you yourself moved in 
relation to it. To the young Albert I ‘instein, this question took a 
deeper form: what do you take for granted when you measure 
the speed of light or of anything else? You take for granted that 
space is already measured out, and that the time at different points 
of it is known. But how do you compate the time at two points 
in space? You send a signal from one to the other: a light wave 
or some other wave of the same kind. As soon as this has been 
said, it is clear that the light signal is inextricably ravelled up in 
the measurement of its own speed. 

For two hundred years and more, physics had been seen as a 
flat record of events, which are unrolled in a universal space and 
time. Einstein now asked of this view, not whether it is tenable 
in some abstract sense, but whether it is practical. Do physicists 
record events? Do they know independently when and where 
they happen? Once these bland, searching questions are asked, 
the answers are plain, and they are: No! Physics does not record 
events but observations. And event, signal and observation are 
linked in a way which cannot be taken apart. We cannot abstract 
the event, we can only study the relation between observations. 
Relativity is the understanding of the world not as events but as 
relations. 

Once again science here is an activity, and a realistic activity, 
which builds its concepts from the operations which scientists 
must actually carry out. And once again, this strict outlook is 
more than a philosophical puritanism. Einstein in 1905 put it into 
equations, and at once it explained the constant speed of light, 
and linked space with time, and mass with energy. Ten years 
later, when he extended it to a deeper understanding of mass, it 
explained the erratic behaviour of Mercury, and foresaw the bend- 
ing of light towards the sun. 
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Vill 


So the second scientific revolution has abandoned the hidden 
tenets of the first. Its model of nature no longer assumes that she 
must be causal, continuous, and independent. These assumptions 
were idealized from everyday experience, and they were right, 
and splendidly successful, during two centuries when physics 
worked and measured on the everyday scale. They have turned 
out to be false on the small scale of the atom and on the large 
scale of the nebulae, and at least inappropriate to studies of the 
living. 

I have said that the long success of the rigid model of nature 
has made it part of the vernacular. We think by habit of nature 
as a causal, continuous, and independent mechanism, which 
thumps along inexorably while we peek or goggle at it. 

This is no longer the scientist’s picture; but it has now become, 
by an ironic transfer, the popular picture of a scientist. It lends 
itself to the basic totalitarian tricks which exploit the insecurity 
of the ignorant: an awe of the specialist, a hidden hatred of him, 
and a cleft between his way of thinking and theirs. 

These tricks have been worked against scientists and others, 
first in Germany, and since then both in the east and in the west. 
They can be used so long as either ignorance or secrecy divides 
the scientist from the public. In them, ignorance of the roots of 
modern science, and a secrecy which stems from ignorance, 
threaten our values and through them our civilization. 

But the counter-attack on science also has subtler spokesmen. 
They shake their heads over modern thought, more in sorrow 
than in anger. Alas, they say, we should have liked to believe in 
a logical world. We were on the very point of giving up divine 
intervention, exorcism, s¢ances, organic compost, Himmler’s 
Welteislebre, and blood and soil. And now, when we were stand- 
ing stripped for total immersion in the waters of rationalism, 
what does science do but tip them away. Science has admitted 
that the electron is not a billiard ball, and we must therefore 
return naked to a belief in papal infallibility, astrology, and the 
unfitness of the lower orders. 

If this misunderstanding of the scientific method were not 
deliberate, it would be laughable. For the foundations of science 
ate not metaphysical; they are empirical, an analysis of what we 
actually do to make predictions which we actually test. As meta- 
physics, Leibnitz had pointed out long ago that space and time 
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are not things but relations. David Hume had shown that we can 
believe in causality only by habit, and not by logic. Their specu- 
lations had no influence (until Einstein read them), because when 
they were made they had no application. 

The new thought in science is based on new facts. These 
critical facts will not fit a framework which insists that natural 
laws must be causal, continuous, and independent of us. And it 
is useless to insist on habit and metaphysic in the face of the facts. 
We must learn a more delicate conception of the laws of nature. 
A law does not become less real because it is statistical, and be- 
cause we cannot picture a mechanism to express its algebra. 
Nature does not become less logical because her logic is not 
Euclid’s. Science is not the imposition of our logic on nature, 
but the arduous understanding of her own. 

And of course the new science is not lawless. On the contrary, 
its predictions are of a formidable accuracy, as Hiroshima and 
Calder Hall testify. But they do not claim a greater accuracy than 
they can have. We recognize now that the world is not made on 
a pattern which can be described by specifying its separate points. 
Because such descriptions are limited, so are the predictions made 
from them. But the predictions are not lawless; each has a calcu- 
lated uncertainty, within which we work confidently and 
methodically. 

For it is the method, the activity of science which expresses its 
profound rationalism. The neat debaters who seek in the new 
science an apology for religious and social obscurantism want 
desperately to keep at bay the method of science itself. Science is 
as irrational as we are, they cry, because it no longer imposes on 
nature the logic of the nineteenth century. But science is not an 
exercise in textbook logic. Science is rational because it is the 
unprejudiced discovery of the logic of nature. 





IRRATIONALITY & OBSCURANTISM 
IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


By Donatp G. MacRar* 


MEN, discontented with their condition, have dreamed again 
and again of a terrestrial paradise, some, 
... island garden of Avilion; 
Where falls not hail or rain or any snow, 
Nor ever wind blows loudly; but it lies 
meadow’d, happy, fair with orchard lawns 
And bowery hollows crown’d with summer sea... 


There, like Tennyson’s Arthur, they have hoped for some cute 
for the grievous wound of mortality, but the hope, except under 
the aegis of feligious faith, was for long animated by no convic- 
tion, and Moy Mell, the Hesperides, the land of the ever young, 
remained kingdoms of inaccessible desire. 

Then, in that miraculous generation chronicled by Paul 
Hazard, the eighteenth-century mind believed that it had found 
the secret: a society at once happy, just, and good was in fact 
obtainable not by strange voyages but by patient work. What 
Newton had done for the world of nature could also be done for 
society. Reason applied to human psychology and social relations 
would yield understanding, and this new knowledge would end 
many and ameliorate all our woes. This would take time and 
involve the lapse of generations, but after all, as Diderot put it, 
“La posterité pour le philosophe, cest P autre monde de ? homme reli- 
gieux”’. In this generous hope the social sciences as we know 
them were born. 

As compared with the natural sciences they came late. Their 
pedigree was as long as that of the sciences of nature, but, con- 
fronted by more obdurate subject matter, they claimed a smaller 
share of attention. Moreover, two forces which we will meet 
again worked against them. The investigation of man, God’s 
noblest work, might be impious, and it was certain to be incon- 
venient to feceived prejudice and established interest. Secondly, 
the social scientist was subject to a constant, irrational, and dan- 
gerous temptation: he was inclined to believe that some one 
principle of explanation would unlock every door, and that this 
master key was to be found by reflection rather than by investiga- 

* Reader in Sociology in the University of London (London School of Economics and 
Political Science). 
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tion. In fact, of course, both are necessary, but it is unlikely that, 
even briefly, the sciences of man will ever seem to have attained 
that unity which the sciences of matter knew under the long 
reign of Newtonianism, or the sciences of life in the first flush of 
Darwinian evolution. There are few things which have proved 
more dangerous to the social sciences than the spells cast on their 
practitioners by the success of physical science both through its 
methods and by the nature of its achievements. 

The vision of the social sciences adding to man’s mastery of 
physical nature a mastery of himself for long seemed particularly 
plausible just because technical progress was so obvious and, on 
the whole, so beneficent. Utopian writing from Bacon’s New 
Allantis to Bellamy’s Looking Backward assamed that the two 
must go together, and it was ‘only with H. G. Wells’s Zhe Time 
Machine and, especially, First Men in the Moon that a doubt 
appeared. Perhaps even natural science by its very success could 
lead to a horrible conclusion in which a scientifically ordered 
society denied humane values. Aldous Huxley embroidered the 
theme in Brave New World: after a generation he could also show 
in Ape and Essence whete failure through science and the develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons might lead. If success in the physical 
sciences could be thus illusory ; in its rewards for society might not 
the unfulfilled promise of the social sciences be equally a cheat? 

But science is, after all, only the application of reason by way 
of selection and control to the data of experience. Were then the 
irrationalists and obscurantists in the right, even if for the wrong 
reasons? 

Irrationalism and obscurantism are not the same things, and 
an individual may adopt one or both. Irrationalism is the claim 
that there are forms of being, feeling, or action, superior to 
reason or analysis. In certain areas of life, and these important 
ones, this is doubtless true. Paradoxically, however, the extent 
and limits of this truth can only be known by the application of 
reason. Raised to a universal principle irrationalism, in any of its 
many forms, is inevitably grotesque and false. 

Obscurantism can exist in its own right—and to-day this is 
increasingly the case—or have its being as the ally of irrational- 
ism. It has been defined by Morris Ginsberg as the use of reason 
to attack reason, and the definition is a sufficient one. In the mid- 
twentieth century it is the most frequent and most serious form 
of the ¢rahison des clercs. 

I think we may divide the elements of any persistent opposition 
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—and the opposition to a rational social science has gone on 
‘intermittently for some two generations—into three classes. 
There are, first, forces which may seem to loom large, but which 
teally belong to the past. Such forces may of course take an un- 
conscionable time in dying and even experience resurrection, but 
they are not of much immediate importance. Secondly, there are 
the present dangers which are, I suggest, mainly varieties of a 
single species, and to which considerable attention is devoted 
below. Thirdly, there are the new-comers on the scene, and these 
tend to grow, often unobserved, into present and overwhelming 
dangers while the defence forces of reason are concentrated 
against its older enemies. 

These forces of opposition to rationality operate differently in 
so far as they are either attacks from without or, less obvious, 
evasions, escapes, and treacheries within. In our time fascism in 
all its forms has offered the most vivid and dangerous example of 
attack from without, but it is, for the moment at least, unim- 
portant, and to write about Rosenberg or Krieck is to-day 
irtelevant—and was, perhaps, never very central to the under- 
standing and repudiation of the fascist revolt against civilization. 
Another attack from without is also, I believe, of little importance 


to-day. Race theory persists on the marches of our societies, but 
it is nowhere reputable, however many white South Africans 
unite to claim, 


But libbaty’s a kind o’thing 
That don’t agree with niggers. 
Allied with fascism, race theory helped for a time to make social 
science impossible in several countries, to kill men like Bloch or 
Halbwachs, and to exile many. In another form, working within 
the social sciences, it was dangerous because it offered one of those 
false unitary explanations of a// social phenomena in terms of one 
variable which were mentioned above and which, as a species, are 
examined below. But, whether as an external assault or as a per- 
version from within, race theory is not at the moment dangerous.* 
Organized religion has been, and remains, ambivalent towards 
the social sciences. Both missionary enterprise and religious 
charitable endeavour have contributed to our knowledge of 


* So humane an archacologist as Sir Arthur Evans could, when young, write: “I believe 
in the existence of inferior races, and would like to see them exterminated.” Such an atti- 
tude, and such a non sequitor from dubious fact to value is hardly imaginable to-day. 

is, however, a menacing rise of racial feeling and therefore of racial theory in 
certain Asiatic and African countries. Something of this may be seen in the Reports of the 
Bandoeng Conference. Such “‘racialism in reverse”, however understandable, could itself 
provide an obstacle to the development of the social sciences in these areas. 
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society. Increasingly, too, both of these enterprises are willing to 
make use of the finding of the social sciences for their own ends. 
In the more remote past religious obscurantism has attacked 
social as well as natural science, but to-day such attacks are rate, 
and save in one area, trivial. This area, of great and growing im- 
portance, is that of demography: it is legitimate—though not, I 
think, sensible—to dispute the conclusion that the spread of 
contraceptive knowledge and means is morally advisable in a 
world so crowded as ours. It is not legitimate to deny the facts 
of population growth or of peasant living standards, and it is 
here that Catholicism and Bolshevism are often to be found in 
agreement against both evidence and reason. 

But if these enemies of reason are less important than they 
were, certain forces remain and even grow in danger both within 
and without the social sciences. As a result of their history wé 
saw that the sciences of man are particularly prone to the blind 
hope that some single principle of explanation can reveal the 
nature of all social knowledge and co-ordinate all its parts. In so 
far as it was at one time part of the social sciences and not just a 
component of the fascist ideology, race theory exemplifies this 
position. Everything could be explained by race—and that was 
just the trouble. If social change within a society, social differences 
between different classes, cultural variations between societies, 
military or economic success and failure, diversity of creed, and 
so on, all resulted from heritable biological differentia, what was 
explained? Clearly nothing unless recognizable biological corre- 
lates of these social variations could be established, and to do this 
convincingly seemed less and less possible if the ordinary canons 
of proof were to apply. 

Both Marxism, in some of its versions, and Freudianism, in 
some of its—less numerous—forms, are open to a similar criti- 
cism. Both are frequently defended by irrational and obscurantist 
means, while in addition Freudianism has developed a priestly 
caste and Marxism in one interpretation is the orthodoxy of 
totalitarian societies. This does not mean that either Marxism or 
Freudianism are simply untrue, simply irrational or simply 
obscurantist. On the contrary, any sociology or political science 
which neglects Marxist insights, any social psychology or social 
anthropology that neglects Freudianism, will be not merely im- 
perfect and inadequate by reason of this neglect, but will be 
seriously deficient and itself in some measute given over to 
obscurantism in the attempt to defend these exclusions. It is, of 
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course, easy to blame the defects and dangers of these doctrines 
on the successors of the great men who founded them, as the 
defects of Christianity are sometimes ascribed not to Christ but 
to Paul. This, however, will not do: no one can read Marx or 
Freud with a candid mind and fail simultaneously to be stirred 
by their genius, appalled by their arrogance, and, frequently, 
dismayed by their naivety both in preaching the doctrine of a 
single truth and in defending it with sophistry or polemic. It is 
this double role that helps to make Marxism and Freudianism so 
dangerous: what is true in both doctrines is important and still 
exciting, and in both cases it opens new avenues of research and 
understanding; what is false and anti-scientific gains immeasur- 
ably in prestige from what is true and useful. 

Marxists and Freudians alike oppose treason in the social 
sciences (except in those channels which they regard as orthodox) 
and become angry with those who regard their creeds as being, 
like all science, partial and provisional, because they believe in 
their hearts that, save in detail, all social science research has 
become futile: the truth is known, all that remains is to apply it. 
What is more, what they believe to be known they believe to be so 
grounded in the nature of things that little can be done about it: 
knowledge, for once, is not power. The march of history from 
“primitive communism’ to the “withering away of the state” is 
settled: one can take part in it or oppose it; in the long run it 
matters not. Similarly the course of life is determined: the child 
desires its parent of opposite sex, is frustrated by adult society 
and physiological incapacity, and from this tangle of love and 
hate, repression and fantasy, is marked for a destiny which can at 
best be circumvented but not overcome or, at the last, escaped. 

No doubt this is to simplify to the point of caricature, but 
some such core must underlie those attitudes which, if they are 
held with less firmness and less widely than in the recent past, are 
yet still among the most present dangers to the social sciences. 
What is more, as suggested above, these opinions, by relieving 
men of the full burden of moral responsibility —and what load is 
heavierP—not merely gain popularity in doing so, but betray that 
generous hope from which the social sciences ‘have drawn so 
much life. If we are the prey of unconscious forces and our free- 
dom is in fact but rationalization, or if we are the victims— 
whether we exploit or are exploited—of a complex of techno- 
logical and economic factors moved by their own logic so that 
all our acts and arts, even our sciences, are epiphenomenal to an 
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area of reality which can only be controlled after the proletarian 
revolution, then the rational activity of social scientists is prob- 
ably mistaken and almost certainly wasteful of endeavour. 

Another way of suggesting that rational effort in the social 
sciences is mistaken is to suggest not that there is but one answer, 
but to argue that there can be no answer. This form of obscurant- 
ism is not, like dogmatic Marxism, an attack from without as 
well as a betrayal from within: it is almost purely the latter, a 
defection in the ranks. The argument is put forward in several 
distinct forms: we are told for example that the social sciences 
have achieved nothing and have gone on quite long enough to 
have achieved a great deal. This argument, lately applied if I 
understand him correctly by Mr. Be rlin to sociology, i is false, and 
its only excuse could be ignorance. The social sciences have been 
starved of manpower and resources: in terms of contemporary 
wealth and population this is still true. Their endeavour is in 
every case recent, in some instances incredibly so, considering 
the importance of their themes. Despite this they have achieved 
a great deal. No modern state could conduct its affairs without 
economic and statistical guidance, administrative practice profits 
from Dro science, colonial policy has learned much and 
should learn more from anthropology, the welfare aspect of the 
welfare state more and more necessarily involves the co-operation 
of psychology and sociology, the founding of a new town con- 
cerns not only architects and engineers but town plannets, soci- 
ologists, demographers, and so on. Almost unnoticed the social 
sciences in their practical aspects are involved in our lives: one 
cannot even sell soap to-day without the use of techniques 
learned from sociology, however little sociologists may approve. 
But in a way these are unimportant matters; what is significant is 
the vast accumulation of knowledge, construction of theory, and, 
above all, elimination of ignorance, misconception, and error 
which the social sciences have brought about despite opposition, 
neglect and careless malice. 

If, then, it is thought to abolish the social sciences by charging 
them with vain endeavour the attempt must seem absurd in the 
face of facts. Nevertheless, it is made, and sometimes and in- 
creasingly it is based not on any concern with fact—which so 
many people find tedious or inconvenient—but on points of 
logic, principle, or method. When H. A. L. Fisher in a celebrated 
passage announced that in history he could see only the play of 
the contingent most people accepted this as a statement about 
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Fisher rather than as a necessary truth about history. To-day, 
however, the attempt of Spengler to convince us that history had 
come to an end having failed, we are assured on all sides of his- 
tory’s essential vacuity as a matter established by reasonings 
which also deny the possibility of any serious prediction.* Now 
whether or not philosophies of history on the old grand scale are 
defensible is not in question here, but these attempts to deny 
@ priori all large-scale generalization i in the social sciences raise 
some interesting problems which bear on the current situation of 
these sciences. 

The word rationalism is susceptible of several meanings. It 
can mean, for example, the attempt to deduce the necessary con- 
stitution of the universe by valid reasoning from a limited number 
of premises which are in turn believed to be validated by either 
authority or self-evidence. Again, it can mean the combination of 
empiricism and respect for fact with intellectual rigour. In this 
article I have intended the second of these meanings, but it is 
rationalism in the first sense that is now being called into play to 
return a verdict of “Guilty” against the possibility of any devel- 
oped social science other than economics. At mag rationalism 
in the second sense would only permit a Scots vefdict of “Not 
Proven”; more sensibly it would suspend judgment until suffi- 
cient evidence was obtained. 

Ultimately Dryden was quite right when he wrote: 

The longest tyranny that ever swayed 


Was that wherein our ancestors betrayed 
Their freeborn reason to the Stagirite. 


The tyranny of Aristotelianism—which is very far from being 
the same thing as the tyranny of Aristotle—was a tyranny of the 
first kind of rationalism discussed above. It would be sad to see 
it revived, as it seems to be reviving, in the guise of canons of 
methodology more unalterable than the laws of the Medes and 
the Persians. 

This tendency is often, if oddly, allied with what is sometimes 
called neo-conservatism. Perhaps this alliance allows us to impute 
motives to those who, having attacked what they rather vaguely 
call sociology—a word with established and precise meanings— 
proclaim its impossibility in any significant sense, and find it hard 
to breathe in the vacuum of their own creation. Surely one is led 
to suggest that they are afraid that social knowledge will reveal 


* One mn perhaps include with these views Professor Butterfield’s grim picture of 


Providence like a wolf-pack haunting and hunting the wagon-train of human history. 
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abuses in society, suggest innovations, and generally encourage 
change. (After all, many people who hear the words “social 
science” or “‘sociology” seem still, by some reflex, to associate 
them with either socialism or sexual enlightenment. And though 
fear of the latter is greatly diminished—witness any popular 
woman’s weekly—fear of the former remains, for all that Mr. 
Herbert Morrison may tell us.) 

However this may be, neo-conservatism threatens the social 
sciences by asserting the “values of tradition” , by demanding 
respect for the unseen and perhaps unascertainable enlacement of 
undetected functions which can be felt but not thought and on 
which society is, we are told, based, and by casting doubt at once 
on the possibility and value of scientific knowledge about society. 
On occasion religion is called in as an ally—‘And not proud 
reason keeps the door of Heaven”—and lost in admiration the 
social fabric, even where it organizes and perpetuates injustice, 
is praised. “Mightier powers”, the neo-conservative agrees with 
Coleridge, “were at work than expediency ever yet called up; 
yea, mightier than the mere understanding can comprehend.” 
Condemned to futility the social sciences can then at will be 
either excluded from serious consideration, or perverted to the 
education of the governing class and the praise of those who have 
gained wealth or power by exploiting their moral failings. 

Could not, then, the social sciences avoid much criticism and 
difficulty, and even ignore irrationalism and obscurantism, by 
sticking firmly to narrow field studies, the analysis of discrete 
institutions, and the development of minute studies in areas from 
which no fetort or protest might be expected? That the social 
sciences ought to engage in such studies is clear, and in certain 
areas, particularly in the scientific investigation of some vatieties 
of the administrative process, such studies are often all that can 
be expected. Again, only by field study or institutional analysis 
can many hypotheses be brought within the compass of proof, 
and it is by concentrating on such studies that the minimum of 
offence, so valuable in the building of an individual career, is 
made possible. Here lies the most important threat to a rational 
social science—escape under the mask of science into the mean- 
ingless. Investigation undirected to a theoretical goal or to a 
remedial purpose is obscurantism without the courage of its con- 
victions. The growth of Foundations, the recruitment of social 
scientists from people without independent financial means, and 
the ideological suspicions of our age all encourage this tendency. 
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And who but the scientist’s own conscience is to say which inves- 
tigations are in fact likely to be constructive, which evasions are 
not, in fact, oblique approaches to truth—especially when seren- 
dipity is an inevitable component of all inquiry? 

It is at this point that we encounter most clearly the newest 
and perhaps most powerful enemy of reason in the western 
world: the fact that this is an age of suspicion and conformity. 
Not only does the cold war impose hesitations and genuflections 
on the mind almost unawares, but those factors analysed by 
Tocqueville in the young American republic are now at work 
everywhere and ate everywhere reinforced by mass methods of 
production, mass standards of consumption, and mass media of 
communication. All this threatens social science, but, I would 
suggest, all this also makes social science more necessary. The 
terrestrial paradise may never be reached, but, as important as the 
satisfaction of the mind, is the control that only growing rational 
understanding can give to men of their natures and of their 
societies. 

This is all the more important at a time when philosophy, as 
Collingwood wrote in An Autobiography, is so often understood, 
however falsely, to teach “that for guidance in the problems of 
life, since one must not seek it from thinkers or from thinking, 
from ideas or from principles, one must look to people who were 
not thinkers (but fools), to processes that were not thinking (but 
passion), to aims that were not ideals (but caprices), and to rules 
that were not principles (but rules of expediency).” The decision 
to follow reason is always a moral choice, but in the social sciences 
in the mid-twentieth century the task of following reason is a 
technical one. It is not bedevilled now so much by attacks from 
the declared enemies of reason or obvious lies as was once the 
case, but it is made very difficult by half-truths, conformist 
pressures, and the constant aesthetic appeals of simple, over- 
whelming solutions, logical nihilism, and the ingenuities whereby 
obscurantism turns reason on itself. Unfortunately each and 
every one of these tendencies, save conformity and suspicion, 
has its own value, its own measure of insight, its own contribu- 
tion to make to understanding. On the other hand, this all helps 
to make the sciences of man interesting and exciting. If I am 
correct, most social scientists to-day, whatever their specialism, 
are in the last resort animated by the hope born two hundred and 
fifty years ago of finding some Avilion of reason and justice: this 
itself is a good shield against unreason. 
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THEOLOGICAL DISCUSSION 


By Proressor DorotHy EmMMeEt* 


HAS there been “a revolt from reason” in recent discussions on 
religious questions? “‘Recent” will here be taken to mean the 
generation since the First World War; “reason” needs further 
elucidation, and I shall try to say something more about this; 
“discussions’’ will be taken to cover such as go on among people 
who are trying to use their minds on these matters. I shall not be 
concerned with the kind of appeal made by revivalists like Billy 
Graham, who seem, if not anti-intellectualist, at any rate not 
concerned with raising intellectual and critical questions. I shall 
be asking whether, among those whose business it is to raise 
these questions, there may be tendencies to claim that the ultimate 
grounds of religious belief are not matters for argument. The 
answer to a question like “Has there been a revolt against 
reason?” cannot, I think, be a simple yes or no; and anything here 
said about it can only be a personal impression, based on reading, 
experience, and contacts which are by no means exhaustive. It 
will inevitably be a selective impression, and that not only be- 
cause of the need for compression. Others may have noticed 
other straws in the wind. 

There is however one straw which hardly anyone can have 
failed to notice. A generation ago to be called “liberal”? was to be 
thought advanced. A liberal in theology was-a person who was 
applying methods of historical and textual criticism to the 
soutces of the origins of Christianity; discussing problems of 
. teligious truth in terms of some not too uncongenial philosophy; 
and concerning himself with relations between science and reli- 
gion. Nowadays to be “liberal” in theological circles is thought 
vieux jeu; and to dub someone “an old-fashioned modernist”’ (a 

* Professor of Philosophy in the University of Manchester. Formerly lecturer in the 
Philosophy of Religion in that university. Sometime exhibitioner of Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxford. Author of Whitebead’s Philosophy of Organism and The Nature of Metaphysical Thinking. 

t The need for compression has of course meant that some views have been stated 
more baldly than would otherwise have been desirable. It has also led me to concentrate 
largely on trends associated with the revival of what is called “Biblical Theology”. This is 
because it has been influential; and also because it is probably the most controversial trend 
from the point of view of the question to which this number of the Political Quarterly is 
addressed. No one would want to say that those who try to go on with some form of 


natural or philosophical theology were in “revolt against reason”, whether or not he 
agreed with their methods or conclusions. 
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curious dating of terms, this) is a sure way of counting him out 
with a considerable section of the religious opinion which looks 
on itself as avant garde. What lies behind this? 

Partly, no doubt, a limitation in the kind of philosophy which 
the liberalism of a generation ago found congenial. In this coun- 
try, on the whole, theological liberals were tied to no particular 
philosophy; they were mainly interested in historical and textual 
questions. Rashdall, perhaps their main philosopher in the genera- 
tion before the first world war, was a mixture of post-Kantian 
idealist and utilitarian. But on the continent the philosophy of 
theological liberals was likely to be some simplified form of 
Hegelianism; and according to this, where in argument one 
seemed faced by two contradictory propositions, or in life by two 
conflicting ideals, “reason” consisted in the ability to see that it 
was pond by judicious redefinition of terms, or by taking a 
more inclusive point of view, both to eat one’s cake and have it. 
Into this Sieadiooning world, where reason mediated between 
rival theses and antitheses, broke the protesting voice of Kierke- 
gaard,* maintaining that though thought might be full of syn- 
theses, life was full of choices; that a thinker was not the incarna- 
tion of an absolute general reason, but an individual human 


being, and that human beings must make choices for which no 
sufficient objective grounds can ever be given. They are faced 


7.9? 


by “‘either-or’s” which cannot by any dialectical sleight of hand 
be conjured into “both-ands’”’. Kierkegaard’s own voluminous 
writings, often perverse, yet capable of fascinating, were contin- 
ually concerned with bringing out his belief that faith was an 
undemonstrable leap, based not on argument, but on a personal 
decision concerning one’s relation to a historic Person, of whom, 
though historic, nothing according to Kierkegaard seemed 
known or relevant except that He asked people to make a per- 
sonal decision as to whether they accepted Him of not. 
“Existentialism” stems from Kierkegaard’s attack on the 
adequacy of reason to provide grounds for any important ethical 
or religious decisions. Since its main contention is that it is 
characteristic of human existence (Existenz) that a person must 
make individual decisions for which no sufficient reason can be 
given, there is obviously no reason why the decision should be a 
Christian one; there can be and are atheistic existentialists. But 
the atheism of a Sartre or a Camus differs from some of the older 


* It was some seventy years before the German theological world took up what he was 
: ny P 
saying. 
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rationalistic atheisms in expressing something not unlike a reli- 
gious attitude, described as “‘Man before Nothingness”—a sense 
of the absence of God. Sometimes the religious character of this is 
explicit; the real problem, says a character in Camus’s novel, La 
Peste, is to find how one becomes a saint in a world in which 
there is no God. 

I do not think existentialism has had much influence in British 
philosophy; our native preoccupation with precise verbal clari- 
fication and empirical argument is probably too strong to be 
satisfied with the rhetorical imprecision characteristic of most 
existentialist literature But there is no doubt that it has influenced 
our theology. The desire to make common cause, as far as 
possible, with continental Protestants in the Ecumenical Move- 
ment no doubt encourages our theologians to speak in a conti- 
nental idiom. They may also be encouraged to do so because of 
the admiration felt for the resistance put up to Hitler by the 
German Confessional Church, and the assumption, very com- 
mon in religious quarters, that people who have proved morally 
impressive in their faith have thereby tested their theology and 
must be treated with intellectual respect. Mainly, it is surely due 
to the impact of Karl Barth, with his undoubtedly powerful mind 
and vigorous style. (A non-Christian philosopher remarked to 
me that reading Barth seemed more like doing philosophy than 
reading any other theologian; it is not philosopt ay, and he thought 
it wrong, but “Barth doesn’t let you off”.) Barth, like Kierke- 
gaard, starts from an act of faith w hich i is bey ond argument; if 
this is Christian, it is faith in God as “speaking” to man in Christ. 
This, he holds, is attested by the witness of the Bible, but obscured 
in every kind of philosophical interpretation of religion, and 
indeed in any theology which is other than an exposition of 
biblical faith. Theology should consist in an intellectual activity 
of judging all statements which claim to be Christian by seeing 
whether they attest or weaken this faith. To some this seems a 
revival of fundamentalism in unexpectedly sophisticated quar- 
ters; Barth however distinguishes his position from fundament- 
alism by saying that the “Word of God” is veiled in scripture, 
and speaks through scripture, but is not contained in the literal 
text. This is a subtle distinction not always easily observed, 
especially since the language of the Bible is held to be the unique 
vehicle for conveying faith. Hence Barth sets out deliberately to 
ptimitivize theological language into something as near as poss- 
ible to biblical language, and to attack any philosophical interpre- 
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tations which may be set up instead of biblical categories.* The 
purpose of this is to lead people to a point where they will make 
a leap beyond conceptual thinking; “Theology”, Barth says, “is 
a question mark and exclamation mark on the farthest rim of 
scientific possibility”. + This could be an indication that in using 
teligious symbols an attempt is being made to do something 
other than state an intellectual theory, and this need not in itself 
be an irrational thing to say. The irrationality seems to come in _ 
when people, directly or indirectly under Barth’s influence, claim 
the right to use biblical language without having to submit to 
any semantic criticism of how its symbols are used, or to mix 
them indiscriminately, in a way which Barth could hardly approve, 
with language which has a recognizable scientific meaning. I 
quote as illustration from a Christmas sermon in the Radio Times, 
much of which was by no means unintelligent, and which I 
understand was published with enthusiasm by the B.B.C. 
“Perhaps we can get a little nearer to the significance of Christ- 
mas by comparing it with another great event—the creation. 
And God said, Let there be light and there was light. Great suns 
and stars were set blazing upon their courses, and after unimag- 
inable periods of time there came vegetation, animals, and man. 
Outside and around man was light, but within him was twilight. 
There was no sure knowledge of where he had come from or 
where he was going to. He did not know who he was and what 
he was meant to be. And then in the fullness of time God again 
spoke a creative word. But this time no great suns swung into 
space; only a Child was born, a Child who has come to be known 
as the Light of the World.” The trouble here is that we have not 
just an imaginative meditation on the opening of Genesis. We 
begin like that; but then we are plunged into something more 
like an evolutionary cosmology, in which great suns and stars 
blaze on their courses, and after unimaginable periods of time 
there come vegetation, animals, and men. And then not only 
philosophers, but also plain men—in fact probably in these days 
the majority of readers of the Radio Times—ate left wondering 
what it can mean to say that all this is produced by the speaking 
of words. There may be a legitimate theological use for the 
symbol of the Creative Word; but to produce it, without any 
indication of a change of idiom, in juxtaposition with what looks 


* His categories are of course not purely biblical; they are largely those of the Bible, and 
above all St. Paul, as read by the Protestant reformers of the sixteenth century. 

+ The Word of God and the Word of Man, p. 194: “Scientific” here, according to continental 
usage, is a comprehensive word for “intellectual”. 
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like a reference to scientific cosmology, only produces confusion 
in our minds. We find ourselves asking, what do theologians 
understand by these expressions they use? They show no sign 
that they are aware that ~~ ate switching from one kind of 
language to another, and so the plain man not unnaturally is left 
wondering whether they really believe in verbal magic. 

The effect of “Barthianism” on theological circles in this 
country has been to sharpen a contrast between Christian theo- 
logy and the empirical study of religion with the help of psycho- 
logy, anthropology, and comparative studies, and thereby to 
discourage the latter. It has led theological students to try to con- 
fine themselves to “biblical theology”, so that they have little 
contact with other kinds of thinking. It has led them, if they talk 
philosophically about religion at all, to confine it to a sphere of 
what are called “I-Thou encounters’”’, and to lose contact with 


more impersonal kinds of interest. It has also encouraged them to 
present biblical and church history as a unified pattern of 
theologically interpreted events, a pattern about which their pre- 
decessots, who were interested in an empirical study of sdurces, 
were more sceptical. This may also mean that references to 
“revelation”, instead of suggesting an interpretation the possi- 
bility of which would need a daring defence, can be slipped in as. 


something which can now be taken for granted in what seems to 
be intended as a plain uncontroversial statement of fact. 1 quote 
from an editorial review of a new edition of Bicknell’s Theological 
Introduction to the 39 Articles in the April 1955 mumber of 
Theology. 

“As an example of a change due to a new emphasis in theo- 
logical thinking, we may take the following sentences in the 
original edition: “The nation of Israel attained to the truth of the 
Unity of God rather by the line of religion. The Jews had neither 
taste nor capacity for speculation and abstract thought. But they 
possessed a genius for religion.’ In the new edition we read 
instead: “The nation of Israel attained to the truth of the Unity of 
God, not by speculation and abstract thought, but through his- 
torical revelation and prophetic insight.’ ” 

Yet I do not think it is possible to describe these new em- 
phases unequivocally as “a revolt against reason”. They stemmed 
partly from a defensible view that in any ultimate attitude (even 
if we do not call it faith) there is an element of personal decision 
which cannot be presented as deducible from a few simple 
axioms. At the end of the day, “The Word of God”, says Barth, 
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is something which cannot be discussed, but only heard and 
obeyed. Here Barth is speaking in language like that which 
might be used of moral decision. There comes a point in decisions 
of conscience where a person, though up to this point he has 
thought and discussed, decides he ought not to discuss any more, 
but should do what he thinks right (though he may be mistaken). 
Barth however includes in “faith” not only a kind of moral 
commitment, i.e. an act, but also a certain content of theological 
interpretation, which is so familiar to those who use it that it is 
hardly realized to be interpretation, but which, by being cast in 
the language of practical demands, is put beyond the range of 
discussion, although others might think that it includes much 
that could still be Open to question.* 

Yet there are, I think, signs of rethinking going on in what 
seemed to be becoming an isolated, even if not authoritarian, 
world of biblical theology. Barth himself, who is always capable 
of having surprises in store, appeals in his latest work} to people 
to think for themselves, and says that we must recapture the 
ideals of the Enlightenment. The challenge to “demythologize” 
Christianity, coming from within neo-orthodox circles from the 
distinguished New Testament scholar Bultmann, seems to be 
producing in some of these circles a heart- -searching about the 
combination of myth and history in their presentation of Chris- 
tian faith. In the light of historical scepticism, they had presented 
a theological interpretation of biblical events as a primary datum; 
if pressed as to whether, e.g. the Fall or the Second Coming were 
to be taken as historical events or as myths, they might say they 
were myth, but at the same time go on to talk about them as 
though they were events. Bultmann has reopened the question 
(which exercised the older generation of liberal critics) of 
whether, if we are to talk at all of “historical events’’, the 
evidence for them as historical and not mythological is not 
crucial. It is for New Testament scholars to decide whether 
Bultmann’s own extreme scepticism as to even the main events 
of the Gospels is justified; in the meantime it seems that he has 
made the theological world uneasy about its contemporary ways 
of presenting myth, history, and faith. For Bultmann himself, 


* People who hold this position use their minds quite independently on, ¢.g., political 
matters, so that it seems impossible to generalize as to what kind of political opinions will 
be held’ by people of neo-orthodox theological opinions. On the whole (short of commun- 
ism) they seem more often to be to the Left than to the Right. 

+ Against the Stream, p. 60. (English translation, $.C.M., 195 4.) 

+ Cf. Kerygma and Mythos, English translation (S. P.C.K. ), 1953 (ed. H. W. Bartsch). 
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the Christian story is a pattern of something which happens in a 
petson’s own inner life, and which he interprets in terms of a 
“‘hidden”’ personal faith of a Kierkegaardian type. 

What of the issues of rationalism, theism, atheism, and agnos- 
ticism in discussions among philosophers? Here again, I think 
the scene has shifted from a generation ago, but not vin a way 
which could be represented as “‘a revolt from reason’. In con- 
temporary philosophy (in England at least) interest mainly cen- 
tres on considering diversities in uses of language, in developing 
symbolic logic, and in studying t the concepts used in different 
kinds of empirical methods. “Reason” in such a context will be 
looked on not as some kind of pure faculty, but as attempts on 
the part of human beings to use and improve their tools of con- 
cepts and language so as to make logical connections and to 
advance knowledge. If we are to “advance knowledge” it will 
generally be assumed that our use of concepts mod | language 
must be connected somehow at some points with what can be 
observed in experience. In so far as assertions of fact are made, 
it is claimed that it ought to be possible to describe or show 
some discernible difference which would be made if the state- 
ment were true or if it were false. Some would say that assertions 
about God cannot be either made or denied significantly, since 
we do not know what kind of evidence would establish or falsify 
them: a view sometimes put by saying they are neither true nor 
false, but “meaningless”. At present I think there is less readiness 
than in the recent past to rule out all metaphysical statements as 
“meaningless”, but it cannot be said that anyone is very sure 
about either their logic or their function. One suggestion, follow- 
ing the late R. G. Collingwood, is to say that they are not proposi- 
tions which can be verified as either true or false, but “presup- 
positions’’, essentially unverifiable assumptions which, it is said, 
must be made somewhere in every kind of thinking; the old 
liberal ideal of “presuppositionless research” is» illusory, and 
everyone somewhere makes some such assumptions. This appeal 
to “presuppositions” (which has become something of a blessed 
word) has, I think, encouraged lack of rationality where it has 
led people to suggest that, since in any case some assumptions 
must be made, and since they will colour our views of the facts, 
we are at liberty to choose our assumptions and present facts 
tendentiously. This is sometimes supported by appealing to the 
analogy of wearing spectacles.* Our. presuppositions give us 

* Cf. A. Richardson in Theology, Vol. XLVII, No. 277, p. 161. 
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spectacles through which to see events, and without spectacles 
we could not see at all. But surely the purpose of spectacles is to 
correct distortions due to personal defects of vision, so that we 
can all see in a more or less standard focus. It is not to enable 
each of us to see things distorted in a particular way, by confirm- 
ing our personal idiosyncrasies of vision. To interpret “presup- 
positions” in this way is a travesty of Collingwood’s intention, 
since he thought it made sense to say that some presuppositions 
were better than others, meaning by “better” that they enabled 
questions to be asked which encouraged the development of 
historical and scientific inquiries at any given stage. But in its 
popularized form the appeal to “pres:; rositions” has encour- 
aged ideological thinking; that is to say, tiunking which expresses 
an attitude to life controlled by the hopes, fears, and mythology 
of some social group. And this can discourage the cultivation of 
what has surely been one of the great achievements of the liberal 
rationalism of the last hundred years, the development of the 
conscience for empirical fact. In so far as people holding different 
world outlooks have cultivated a conscience for accuracy in 
reporting evidence, there has been able to be a very real measure 
of collaboration in research in spite of different /ong term interpre- 
tations, and they will have grown sensitive to “special pleading”. 
There comes a point (just where probably cannot be defined in 
general terms) when a person with this kind of conscience will 
sense that some way of presenting the facts to fall in with some 
wider scheme of interpretation is doing violence to his trained 
sense of evidence. And this is surely an important part of what 
it means to be rational. 

Yet I do not think that “‘reason” or what is reasonable can just 
be defined in general terms or as though it conformed to a single 
pattern. To ask what is reasonable is best done by looking at 
instances of spheres where people seem to be getting somewhere 
as they work with such logic and language as may be available 
to them. By “getting somewhere” I mean establishing some inter- 
subjective method of communicating with each other and of 
solving problems. This in effect is the kind of way Kant ap- 
soulielail the question in the Critique of Pure Reason. He looked 
for instances of where a method of thinking seemed to have 
established itself so that it could, as he said, “tread the sure path 
of a science”: mathematics in the days of the Greeks and physics 
within the two centuries before he wrote; and he asked why this 
had not happened in the case of metaphysics and theology. Like- 
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wise in our own days, if we ask whether a way of talking is 
reasonable, we shall need to ask such questions as, Does it do 
the job it is supposed to do? Is it being used as a successful means 
of communication, i.e. does it make clear to others beside the 
speaker what is being said, and the grounds on which it is said? 
This does not mean that reasonable talk must win everyone’s 
agreement; in verbal as distinct from mathematical arguments, 
different people may attach different weight to arguments and 
evidence. Also people are at different stages of sophistication; 
some, for instance, may be more aware than others of the meta- 
phorical elements in an argument, so that arguments which con- 
vince one may not convince another. But the less sophisticated 
person cannot be called irrational if he is trying to reason and 
argue, even if he is not doing it very well. For discussion to be 
rational, it should be possi ble to make clear what is being said, 
and to show that the arguments are arguments and not rhetoric, 
and the evidence is evidence, i.e. materially relevant to the point 
at issue. This would exclude as irrational purely private ways of 
talking (if there are such); arguments which purport to be doing 
one thing, but are in fact doing something else (what psycho- 
logists call “rationalizations” or “projections”), and appeals to 
emotion in order to get people to accept factual statements for 
which the proper grounds would be appeals to evidence. But not 
all expressions of reason need be statements of fact; the patterning 
of a Bach fugue, for instance, could be called supremely rational, 
since it does the job intended, and it is possible to see the prin- 
ciples on which it does it. 

At present a number of philosophers in this country interest 
themselves strongly in examining uses of language which do jobs 
other than stating facts. One result of this interest in diversities 
of language has been to encourage appreciation of queer ways of 
talking; of trying to see what these may be doing, instead of 
ruling them out as just plain silly, as some of the older rationalists 
would have done. This may lead, for instance among disciples of 
John Wisdom, to extreme hospitality to paradoxical ways of 
talking which may well look like a “revolt against reason”’.* A 
somewhat analogous tendency can be seen in the shift of attitude 
among some social anthropologists to various kinds of religious 
ptactices, as compared with the attitude of the generation of Sir 
aoe Frazer. Whereas the latter looked on these as on the whole 


tt was made to me in conversation by my colleague Mr. Alasdair MacIntyre. 
Tam vn inddbed to him for a helpful discussion of the general subject of this article. 
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a melancholy story of human superstitions, contemporary social 
anthropologists are likely to look for their justification in func- 
tional terms, as serving, e.g. to relieve tensions and maintain 
values within a particular kind of social system. Thus any practice 
is likely to be given the benefit of the doubt as fulfilling a useful 
function, and _ may be a reluctance to say that some practices 
may be, e.g. ritualized expressions of paranoia, or obsessional, or 
ws plain silly. (To try to make some serious discrimination 

tween forms of ritual behaviour which can be found in fact to 
be functionally valuable and forms which are not would seem a 
highly desirable next stage in the thinking of social anthropo- 
logists on this question.) 

We seem, then, to be at a stage where the old problems of the 
theoretical interpretation of religion might get opened up in 
new ways. Both in philosophy and theology, whatever people’s 
views on the nature of metaphysics, the older type of speculative 
argument between theists and atheists no longer seems of in- 
terest. We find ourselves in a time when people may be cutting 
across in new ways and exploring a number of possibilities as to 
what religious language may be about. We may therefore find 
supposedly rational people doing and saying things which may 
well seem odd to older rationalists. But this need mean no 
“revolt against reason”, provided that it is controlled by a sus- 
tained effort to make clear what is being said, and to devise ways 
of testing any assettions which are made which bear on ques- 
tions of fact.* It must be admitted that the training and pre- 
occupations of much of the theological world in the last genera- 
tion have taken them away from developing the interests and 
skills necessary for this kind of approach. Yet it constitutes a 
large part of what the rest of the educated world. nowadays 
understands by rationality, and this divergence of approach has 
led to a real difficulty in communication between the theological 
world and others. Are there signs that a more widespread aware- 
ness of problems raised by our uses of language, questions from 
which not even an exposition of theology can be immune, may 
lead to a greater readiness on all sides to try to see what it means 
to be rational in questions which touch ultimate attitudes and 
beliefs? 


* The investigations and broadcast discussions of the Epiphany Philosophers on sub- 
jects such as the nature of penitence, belief, tensions in group living, etc., are attempts to 
re-examine some of the questions of religion in this kind of way. 
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By Ronatp BryYpDEn* 


BY nov it is a commonplace of the higher week-end journalism 
that some kind of counter-revolution has been taking place in 
the universities since the war. From the chatty Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Russell Square newsletters printed in the horn- 
rimmed weeklies and Sunday papers emerges a picture generally 
accepted of a generation in full reaction against the teftiain and 
rationalism of the thirties: elegant young neo-Edwardians, fingers 
in Brideshead Revisited, trailing teddy-bears toward Rome; duffled 
young Cantabs squatting earnestly at the feet of Billy Graham and 
Professor C. S$. Lewis; corduroyed youths discussing Lawrence 
and Jung in tea-shops; black-jerseyed girls talking about Claudel 
and Simone Weil in expresso bars. Union attendance down, wine 
bills up, political clubs impoverished, poetry and heraldry soci- 
eties flourishing, and so on. The details add up to a portrait of an 
age trying its best to forget two wars, several revolutions, and 
the Renaissance. The details are all true. But is the picture? 

Well, for one thing, the details are not quite as true as they 
look. Edwardian tailoring at the universities went out almost as 
quickly as it came in; so did several of the Catholic converts. 
Billy Graham in fact has spent only one, not conspicuously 
apocalyptic, evening in Cambridge, and Professor Lewis happens 
to lecture on Milton and mediaeval poetry, not religion. D. H. 
Lawrence is required reading on many English courses, Claudel 
on French ones; and attendance at debates and meetings can be 
more convincingly correlated with the quality of programmes 
than with’ the Zeitgeist. Still, no one in the universities would 
deny that the picture is a fairly recognizable one. ‘The question is 
whether it means quite as much as the journalists seek to imply 
that it does. 

A line has to be drawn between gossip, which is true to-day, 
and history, which is also true to-morrow. News by definition 
consists of exceptions to rules; American papers are filled with 
reports of divorces, but evidently would stop printing them the 
moment the United States ceased to be historically an over- 
whelmingly monogamous nation. Admittedly, in universities, as 
in royal nurseries or ministerial bedchambers, the line becomes 

* Born in Trinidad 1927. Educated in Canada and King’s College, Cambridge, where he 
is now doing research for a higher degree. 
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blurred; the statistically insignificant Catholic convert may be a 
Newman or Manning, the negligibly unusual junior don who 
resigns a fellowship on Roti of conscience may be a Clough 
or Froude. But for the time being, if you ask the average under- 
graduate for news of his university, he will report fashionable 
conversions, Moral Rearmament campaigns, and carelessly con- 
spicuous consumption; if you ask whether his univerity is “like 
that’’, he will deny it indignantly. The exceptions are still excep- 
tional. 

This emerged clearly after the recent Cambridge issue of the 
Twentieth Century, which contained a handful of essays by some 
agnostic humanist dons and students registering various degrees 
of anxiety over what they took to be a religious revival among the 
ptesent university population. Several replies from Christians in 
that university were published in subsequent numbers of the 
magazine, and in a special supplement to the Spectator in May. 
These ranged in temperature from hot scorn to chilly amusement, 
but denied unanimously and regretfully any basis for the essay- 
ists’ fears. College chapels, they pointed out, are no more 
crowded, college tutors no more disturbed by freshmen suffering 
from inflammation of the soul. Some kind of revival the univer- 
sities may be undergoing. Religious, or even markedly religiose, 
it does not appear to be. 

Political, then? The leaders of undergraduate Labour and 
socialist clubs have bewailed a swing to the Right since the war 
in these very citadels of radicalism. It would be more accurate to 
call what has taken place a swing from the Left. Little survives 
of the Popular Front fervour of the embattled thirties, when 
party cells proliferated and every B.A. worth his salt volunteered 
for the International Legion. But then little remains of the two 
poles towards which the emotions of those days were oriented, 
world fascism and industrial depression. Leftist enthusiasm has 
withered for want of immediate objectives; there is no evidence 
that it has been replaced by enthusiasm for the principles of 
Burke, Young England, or even Mr. Butler. The general election, 
in so fat as it demonstrated anything, revealed only an extra- 
otdinary lack of political enthusiasm of any kind in the universi- 
ties. A good many undergraduates, of course, are now below 
voting age; but of those within the franchise, few showed in- 
ordinate alacrity to exercise it. At Oxford and Cambridge, most 
students were compelled to apply, if they wished to vote, for 
absentee ballots to send to home constituencies. There was no 
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stampede to obtain these. A few weeks before polling day, in a 
broadcast debate, the Cambridge Union carried by a majority of 
217-181 a motion in favour of Conservative re-election, but the 
speeches which appeared best received came from Liberals. 
Possibly, the election was irrelevant to the issues of most concern 
to undergraduates: in a less-publicized debate at the same Union 
two wie later, a motion defending the manufacture of atomic 
bombs in this country was upheld by only two votes. But on the 
whole, the lack of interest in parties seemed to betoken lack of 
interest in politics of any kind. Many students who voted Con- 
servative explained their choice as a vote for the minimum of 
“government”. 

The stream of undergraduate opinion, in fact, appeats as 
directionless at the moment as the drowsy waters of the Isis or 
Cam. Such trial buoys as have been thrown into it have raised 
some spray and ripples, but lie, after the commotion has subsided, 
precisely where they were cast. Its tendency, if any, lies below the 
surface: not yet expressed clearly in action or attitude, but still 
inchoate, inexplicit, at the level of what we like now to call 
“mythology”, where emotions just begin to crystallize around 
heroes and events. Where the buoys reveal nothing, a few straws 
may. 

A man betrays himself in the books he owns. Well, the first 
thing betrayed by the bookshelves on which the average modern 
student builds his printed pantheon is a deadlock. This genera- 
tion’s is a two-chambered Valhalla: a literary system of checks 
and balances. Old enemies, lamb-like, recline there side by side. 
The iconoclast Strachey lies beside the idols he sought to topple, 
Arnold, Ruskin, George Eliot. Shaw—the more mystical Shaw 
of Saint Joan and Back to Methuselah—stands mote ort less dis- 
armed between Kipling and Chesterton, looking almost at one 
with them. D. H. Lawrence must meet again the Keynes of My 
Early Beliefs, Claudel reopen debate with Gide, Sartre elbow un- 
easily Marcel or Kierkegaard. The confident early plays of Auden 
and Isherwood are balanced by the disillusion of Koestler and 
Orwell; the early Aldous Huxley stands refuted by his later self. 
Zola faces Dostoievsky, T. S. Eliot confronts a hostile Miss 
Kathleen Nott, and even E. M. Forster, who most nearly avoids 
handcuffing to an antidote, cannot escape the acid revaluation of 
Dr. Leavis. One would suppose that the young reader, like Alice 
nibbling nervously on alternate sides of her mushroom, feared 
to swallow any thesis without having its antithesis to hand. 
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The principle itself betrays something? Yes, it is true that we 
cultivate a smattering of Hegelianism now. If you examine the 
bookshelf alignments closely, you may discover a slight prepon- 
derance on the side of the tradition Mill called Coleridgean, as 
opposed to the Benthamite. Mill himself is represented only by 
the two or three famous essays, Bertrand Russell is known chiefly 
by his History of Western Philosophy, and acquaintance v‘th Vol- 
taire, Diderot, Hume, Huxley, and Leslie Stephen may come in 
the main from second-hand; while in the places they might once 
have filled stand perhaps Coleridge and Carlyle, Comte and T. H. 
Green. We are prepared to hear their case now, for considering 
societies as mystical organisms, moral impulses as the outcome 
of emotional conditioning rather than calculated forethought. 
But even here the principle applies. We will let the other side 
have its say against rationalism: not (we hurry to point out) with 
open minds, but simply to counter-balance what seems the whole 
tendency of our upbringing. We do not need Tom Paine or the 
Utilitarians on our bedside tables; they are securely in the fabric 
of our thought, the intellectual air we breathe. What harm can it 
do if we sniff, with a modicum of historical respect, the occasional 
smoky wisp of German idealism which seeps through the 
a of Professor Popper’s and Mr. Isaiah Berlin’s 
criticisms 

After all (the argument by which we defend these suspect in- 
terests to ourselves goes on), we are wiser now for rationalism’s 
own experience. Sane, enlightened men have shown us that the 
Victorians were not all comic bullies in Old Testament whiskers. 
Rationalism must include a little psychology nowadays, and a 
very little psychology suggests Samuel Butler’s war with his 
elders was no simple conflict of light with darkness. We are too 
sensible to erect father-figures for stoning, either our own sen- 
sible parents or their fathers; the revolt against the Victorians is 
merely history now, and no good historian takes sides. Further, 
have not Freud and Gilbert Ryle, from their different standpoints, 
both shown us how impure at its purest thought must be? And 
has not Professor Ayer, persuaded perhaps by the Cambridge 
school of philosophers who followed Ramsey, admitted that 
poetry and myth may be “useful”? modes of expression? We are 
too wise, with their guidance, to fall into the desiccated halfness 
which John Mill confessed had warped his upbringing. We pur- 
sue rather Goethe’s classic combination of reason with emotion, 
of breadth with sanity. Through it surely we may reach that ideal 
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fusion not even Goethe achieved—the fusion of youth with 
calm. 

Yet instead of feeling calm, we feel becalmed. That best of 
possible worlds, the eighteenth-century settlement, somehow 
produced the black melancholy of Johnson and Cowper, Smart 
and Boswell. As inexplicably, our own system of balances has 
bred a curious, restless distemper native to the fifties, which 
attacks the more nervous and mercurial spirits among us. One of 
the favourite coffee-table names for it is cafard, desert madness, 
the claustrophobia of emptiness from which foreign legionnaires 
are supposed to suffer. Its symptoms include moody kicking of 
furniture, wild projects of leaving for Nicaragua or Siam, even a 
romantic interest in suicides. Just like every younger generation 
since Werther and Byron? Yes, but more ‘vehemently, I think, 
and more thoroughly. After all, from time to time the young men 
do disappear to the exotic distances, sometimes disguised as 
anthropologists or archaeologists, but often frankly in the char- 
acter of Tennyson’s Ulysses. The fantasies of escape crowd our 
generation more thickly and more compellingly than any before 
it. 

Take the current image of Sweden. Sweden is a symbol, a 
myth for fears of our own: almost a prayer that heaven preserve 
us from becoming so sane, so clean, so prosperous and so neutral 
that there is nothing left to do but cultivate neuroses. Take our 
present gallery of heroes, all outlaws and guerrillas of the mind: 
a suspicious, unkempt young actor named Brando, whose very 
speech slurs and mumbles with the effort to refuse communica- 
tion with the world; the brilliant, perverse poet-thief, Genet, 
whom Sartre canonized the first saint of absolute anarchy; a blues- 
singing, Negro ex-convict named Leadbelly; two diplomats who 
took a taxi from the face of the earth. They are the heroes of a 
generation for whom the Left Bank of an earlier period seems an 
insufficient limbo to get lost in. 

That is the poetry of it, and as poetic evidence it seems as 
strong as the picture of orthodoxy the journalists paint, perhaps 
stronger. The prose is that the attempt of the current university 
generation to reach a balance, instead of making rationalism more 
secure, seems to have rendered the young rationalist the more 
vulnerable. After all, his strain to preserve such great forces in 
tension has yielded no new synthesis, only a weariness of spirit 
from which the weak and the impatient understandably fly off 
into romantic indifference or comfortable dogmatism. It has 
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produced only this discontent he cannot explain; why not lend 
an ear at least to the missionary voices who offer an explanation, 
and perhaps a cure? Their diagnosis is rather flattering in its way. 
Discontented? How not, they say, born as you were for higher 
things. Rationalism has shown itself inadequate: inadequate to 
explain you of to satisfy your emotional needs, inadequate to 
cope with the modern world. Can you not see by now that man 
is fundamentally an interestingly irrational creature, driven by 
instincts and emotions impossible to withstand or explain away; 
by forces which, denied their proper scope, erupt in the kind of 
barbarism which has blasted our lifetime? Let rationalism usurp 
the throne of religion, and the unconscious powers we cannot 
check but only direct will bring about Buchenwald, Hiroshima, 

or some further, greater disaster. 

The old argument, cloudy as ever in the logic by which it finds 
the cure for irrationalism’s evils in even freer irrationalism, none 
the less strikes a responsive chord in the breast of the post-war 
undergraduate. In a sense far from the intention of its users, it 
seems true of his own situation. Reason has not been discredited 
by the modern world; but there is a case for saying that the 
modern world allows little scope to its servants. The under- 
graduate may continue to believe that the only hope for social 
progress lies in reason; but society shows no eagerness to let him 
exercise his own for the common weal. He may not have been 
born to higher things, but he has been trained to higher functions 
than, in all probability, the industrial democracy outside his 
university walls will call him to perform. Of what avail is all his 
long, expensive education, all the forging of an independent 
judgment, critical faculty, and keen social responsibility, if they 
are all to rust unburnished, not shine in use? Surely truth ought 
somehow to be useful. 

It is the old question, what’s to become of Waring? The 
present university generation may claim some kinship with 
Browning’s unrecognized young phoenix, sailing eastward in 
seatch oF lands where the powers England rejected might find 
welcome. They can comprehend the frustration of that race of 
romantic malcontents, from Werther to Julien Sorel, who, 
educated above their station, chafed with unmarketable talents. 
Everything in their university experience encourages them in 
free inquiry, sceptical examination of the prejudices and assump- 
tions of their society; they are brought up to explore fearlessly, 
break trails, discover new values and demolish ‘old ones. The 
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society into which they hatch offers no employment to those 
skills. It requires nothing from them save conformity. Their 
liberal, rational education makes them into a special caste, an 
intelligentsia; but no one seems to want them to use their 
intelligence. 

Rationalism in this country has become not so much a creed as 
a class, and the usefulness of that class seems to have reached an 
end. What service will to-morrow’s intelligentsia be put to? The 
original Waring could emigrate, and help build a new nation in 
New Zealand; to-day’s new nations prefer to build themselves 
without external aid or interference. At home, throughout the 
past century, a young radical could find an outlet for his talent 
and initiative as a reformer or Fabian, helping to steer the social 
revolution by which the working classes should obtain their 
proper share of economic and political power. To-day the empire 
is built, the revolution transferred to the hands of its beneficiaries, 
and the young radical is out of a job. His political relevance has 
gone, and with it, the signs suggest, his economic position. Ex- 
cept for law, the professions in which he might express himself— 
education, journalism, the civil service—are not financially allur- 
ing, and will become less so if the expansion of our economy 
continues in its present form. One can envisage a day when the 
British intellectual may occupy a position similar to the American 
one, the scorned and lonely “egghead” of recent coinage, strug- 
gling to make both ends meet and his voice heard between the 
two booming and increasingly indistinguishable giants on whose 
hire he depends, Big Business and Big Labour. 

The young radical and rationalist at the universities up to 1914 
could feel secure because his revolt against the ruling class took 
place within it; he could afford the independence of hia views. 
His modern successor realizes with painful clarity that his liveli- 
hood depends upon two new ruling classes, to whom his total 
assets—learning, culture, sense of service, vote and all—are little 
more than luxuries. His independent survival hinges upon his 
powers of bluff and salesmanship, upon how long he can beguile 
them, by a combination of entertainment and appeals to intellec- 
tual snobbery, to accept his advice. Literally and humiliatingly, 
he must live by his wits. And because both masters know how 
often each has employed him in the past against the other, Labour 
to undermine his own class and speed a peaceful revolution, 
Management (for the American name is the aptest now) to delay 
and circumvent a violent one—because of his ambiguous past, 
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neither will trust him with full freedom. In exchange for his keep 
and suit of motley, they can require his conformity. If he must be 
useful, he may align himself with one or other; but only if he is 
willing to Dbiiekinase himself, to outrage his upbringing and 
truckle to orthodoxies as illiberal and irrational on one side as 
the other. At present, there is little to choose between the respec- 
tabilities of the world of the bowler hat and the world of the 
cloth cap, between the patr. age of the new expense-account 
aristocracy, with whom creation of new values means advertising, 
or the patronage of borough fathers and local boards, the new 
middle class of television-owners, who frown on levity about 
teligion, royalty or civic architecture. 

Consequently, for as long as he can he clings to the freedom 
of neutrality, sheltered within the narrow university pale and its 
tributary Bohemias in the cheaper residential parts of London. 
Within them has grown up a separate, peripheral new class, a 
minority as alien in outlook and habit to the nation surrounding 
it as the inhabitants of a mediaeval ghetto, emerging now and 
then in disguise of conformity to prey cynically upon it, but 
returning always to their secret freedom and scornfulness. But, 
as Isaiah Berlin once analysed brilliantly, the dispersed Jew can- 
not escape a fascinated relationship of mingled repulsion and 
attraction with the society within which he lives a stranger. From 
his isolation inside it, he studies keenly its subtle shibboleths and 
taboos, the intricate techniques of advancement and acceptance 
which natives take so for granted as almost to be unaware of 
them. In the same way, the free-thinking university man, hover- 
ing on the fringes of society, studies its workings with painstak- 
ing watchfulness, analysing its tribal rituals and attitudes for all 
the world like an anthropologist seeking to initiate himself in the 
complex patterns of a Polynesian civilization. 

e ‘most obvious intellectual characteristic of the present 
younger generation is this almost morbid interest in sociology, 
partic de sociology of their own country. It reveals itself 
on innumerable levels: in the endless conversations about social 
mythology and ritual, in almost as interminable ones about 
nuances of fashion, what Stephen Potter called Lifemanship, 
period flavours and spirits of various ages. Traces of it show in 
the enthusiasm for pastiche in various arts, for burlesques of 
Victorian melodramas and twenties’ musical comedy, for 
aesthetically worthless but historically characteristic painting, 
novels, furniture, and ornament. Having learned how to take 
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apart societies like watches, they make this the principal pastime 
of their self-chosen exile, and from it derive a glow of mastery 
over the machine which seeks to master them. 

The image of the machine is a popular one, and significant. 
Inevitably the game begun in ostentatious detachment ends by 
involving the players emotionally with the object of their absorp- 
tion. The rationalism of the modern undergraduate takes the 
form of sociology; his irrationalism appears as a fear or admira- 
tion of social organizations. On the one hand, he dreads the 
society to which one day he must, in all probability, surrender his 
individuality. This dread finds its symbolic expression in the 
vision of Kafka’s Tria/ and Orwell’s 1984, those nightmares of a 
society which has become a monstrous machine made up of 
helpless, totally conditioned cogs. The terror of Orwell’s fantasy 
lies not so much in its picture of a possible totalitarian govern- 
ment, but in its symbolic depiction of the actual operation of any 
society at any time, of the way in which it imprisons the indivi- 
dual in an inescapable structure of language and beliefs, deter- 
mining his very thoughts and desires. It is a terror, not of social- 
ism or communism, but of society itself; and it has infected an 
extraordinary number of Orwell’s younger readers. To them, the 
whole world outside the universities is The Machine, waiting to 
turn them into obedient social robots, uniformed in the clothes 
and attitudes proper to their functions. 

From this dread, some turn to the almost religiously passionate 
individualism of French existentialism, with its metaphysical con- 
ception of a free and’ unconditioned personality at the heart of 
all*the onion-layers of acquired characteristics. And here again, 
they meet the stream of German idealism, the philosophy of un- 
conditioned will struggling within determining matter. Sartre 
and Camus, in many respects, are the heirs of Fichte and Schel- 
ling; their vogue has made the intervening tradition seém once 
more relevant, comprehensible in terms of our own psychological 
experience. And in a curious way, the opposite tradition of liberal 
rationalism is responsible for this revival. Liberalism created the 
desire for “absolute” freedom; add to that desire a little under- 
standing of the way in which society conditions psychology, and 
freedom becomes indeed an absolute, implying a whole ideal 
sphere of absolutes. 

Opposite to this dread of society stands an equally irrational 
infatuation with the idea of its organization. The enctmous web 
of relationships, of interdependent causes and effects ealed by 
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sociology begins to seem beautiful in its completeness. Seeing it 
clearly and whole from his detached standpoint, the undergradu- 
ate falls in love with the Machine. Not, usually, with the Machine 
which faces him threateningly in his own country, but with the 
Hegelian idea of a.nation, and its embodiments in foreign coun- 
tries. The impulse to escape from England has combined since 
the war with a passion for exploring the more closed, primitive 
societies of the continent, and even Africa. Each summer hot, 
excited caravans of English undergraduates set out for Spain, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia, to revel not only in Mediterranean sun- 
shine and favourable currencies, but also, vicariously, in the 
experience of cultures both integrated and coherent, in which no 
citizen seems excluded from the all-embracing, tightly-knit web 
of custom, tradition, and obligation. To a class uncertain of its 
position in its own society, such cultures seem very paradise; and 
they pose no awkward dilemmas of conformity for a tourist. 
Falling in with their patterns, which might seem a compromise 
of integrity at home, is only a pleasant play-acting there. The 
visiting student can admire them as enthusiastically as Walter 
Pater did Sparta, for they have as little opportunity of making 
any demands upon him. 

In fact, the extraordinary phenomenon has sprung up in the 
universities of what might almost be called nationalism, had it 
but some specific nation as its object. All the characteristics are 
there—the enthusiasm for folk art and folk music, the admiration 
for racial cultures and the rich variety of racial differences; but the 
folk art and music is French, Spanish, Greek, or German, the 
cultures admired are any except the culture of this country. This 
is the really striking revival among the present university genera- 
tion: the revival of interest in the philosophy of nationalism 
developed by the German thinkers of the nineteenth century, of 
belief in the value of cultural unities within a world-wide variety. 
Perhaps nationalism after all is the proper name for it; the same 
kind of nationalism a Jew may feel, as Mr. Berlin pointed out, 
simply because he has no nation of his own. Might not Matthew 
Arnold have defined nationalism as sociology tinged with 
emotion? 

That, at any rate, is what the apparent revolt against rational- 
ism in the universities adds up to: not to rejection of the tradition 
of Bentham and Mill, but to a re-examination of the other tradi- 
tion, from Coleridge to Green, which in retrospect seems to 
amount to the philosophy of the other great force which com- 
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plemented nineteenth-century liberalism. The remaining ques- 
tion is, how irrational is nationalism? Rationalism has always 
dismissed it as the worship of abstractions, but if the twentieth 
century has made anything clear, it is that nations are all too 
concrete. It may be irrational to adote societies; it seems more 
itrational to ignore their existence and their strength. The 
rationalist tradition may still evolve some system of world 
government, by which the harmfulness of nations may be 
neutralized; but to do so it must surely make a new departure, 
from that defeat of reason with which E. M. Forster’s A Passage 
to India was forced to end. 

After all, here too the liberal tradition contained the seeds of 
its own antithesis. The undergraduate who still espouses the 
traditional liberal cause of anti-imperialism finds himself to-day 
on the side of national movements in Kenya, Uganda, Malaya, 
and the French Empire. Social revolution has always gone hand 
in hand with nationalism of a kind, for it has to spring from con- 
cern for the condition of a society. If the tradition of rationalistic 
radicalism does not stir the universities as it once did, surely this 
is because the universities have lost their sense of community 
with the rest of the nation. 

What is to become of Waring? There ought to be some way of 
turning back the amorphous sentiment he bestows on other cul- 
tures upon the society around him. If he can find no scope for his 
reason, no way of participating effectively in English life without 
compromise of his judgment and integrity, he will continue to 
seek eastern lands afar. Or else he will turn his social instincts 
and allegiance increasingly toward that sad nation of the perpetu- 
ally “young” and uncommitted who live in our midst like a fierce 
foreign minority, proclaiming by their dress and manner their 
scornful outlawry from the society they cynically exploit. It will 
be a melancholy day for the adventure of the human mind which 
began with the Renaissance. But it will not be the end of it. 
Rationalism may have entered the wilderness, but its younger 
disciples in the universities show a tough, almost piratical deter- 
mination not to let themselves die out. And in the meantime, 
they have not ceased to seatch for the image of a promised land. 
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Tix worst of unscrupulous fanaticisms like communism is that they muddy 
the waters of historical truth at their source. Communist propaganda and 
anti-communist prejudice have not only produced more bad and stupid 
books than perhaps any other subject except religion; they have made it 
almost impossible to dig down through the vast accretion of lies and myths, 
to discover for example the bare and simple facts about the Bolshevik revolu- 
tion. The deliberate perversion and unconscious distortion of truth came 
from both sides and in such volume that anyone who tried to discover facts 
was soon reduced to complete despair, the desperate frustration of finding 
that the more carefully and objectively one examined any statement about 
Soviet Russia, the more impossible it was to discover any reason for either 
believing it or disbelieving it. 

It is Sreedhar a very remarkable fact that of the four books under review, 


all published quite recently, the first two are of outstanding importance for 


the light which they shed upon the history of the Russian revolution, and 
that the third is an extremely intelligent analysis and valuation of the marxism 
of Marx and Engels, and of its extraordinary development into the marxism 
of Lenin and Stalin, as “a system of thought and conduct comprising views 
about the most general and significant features of the universe, and about the 
principal purposes of human life”. These three books are of a calibre which 
make it impossible to discuss or criticize them in detail within the limits of a 
short review. All we can usefully do is briefly to give some idea of their 
scope and noes that this will show everyone who reads the review the 
importance of reading the books. 

No one who wishes to know what really happened in Russia between 1917 
and 1922 can afford not to read Mr. Schapiro. It is far and away the best book 
on the Russian revolution known to me, It is true that Mr. Schapiro has 
strictly limited himself to a term of years, and also to one particular facet of 
the history of the years 1917 to 1922. The very limitations have probably 
helped him to write such a masterly book. For unlike so many historians he 
knows exactly what he is writing about. He is writing about the opposition 
to the Soviet government after the Bolshevik coup d’ état, first from outside 
the party, e.g. from the Socialist Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks, and 
then, when all the opposition parties had been virtually eliminated, from 
dissidents within the party. It is a fascinating story which he tells of how in 
four years the monolithic, autocratic Communist Party, as we know it, was 
created, largely by the ruthless and dominating mind of Lenin. The story is 
so fascinating because Mr. Schapiro not only writes with the authority of an 
expert, but combines great literary skill with subtle and sensitive historical 
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understanding. Many of the facts have, of course, been known, but the truth 
has beer. so obscured by communist and Stalinist rewriting of history that 
Mr. Schapiro’s masterly reconstruction of what in fact happened, particularly 
in the early days when Lenin’s position was so precarious, will come as a 
revelation to nearly everyone. Mr. Schapiro brings his story down to the 
Tenth Party Congress of March, 1921, that vital event in the history of 
Russia and Europe, which put the power into the hands of Lenin, Zinoviev, 
and Stalin, “put the lid on opposition”, and thus created the Communist 
Party organization, as we know it to-day, the instrument of monolithic, 
authoritarian power, used so ruthlessly first by Lenin, its creator, and then 
by Stalin, his successor. 

Sukhanov’s book is of a completely different kind, but almost equally im- 
portant. It must rank as and be treated as an original source for the history 
of the revolution. Sukhanoy before 1917 was a left-wing journalist and 
economist of distinction. He had edited a left-wing, but non-party, paper 
which brought about his banishment from St. Petersburg in 1914. During 
the 1914 war he lived “underground” and wrote for one of Maxim Gorky’s 
papers. He was an eye-witness of the 1917 revolution from its earliest days 
and after the October revolution was a not unimportant member of the 
Communist Party, having been one of the eight elected members of the first 
Executive Committee of the Petersburg Soviet. But though he supported 
the Communist Party and the Soviet government loyally until he became a 
victim of the trials and purges of 1931, he was always a dissident, one of the 
internal opposition whose fate is described in Part III of Mr. Schapiro’s book. 
For he was a democrat and therefore fundamentally opposed to Lenin’s 
monolithic, authoritarian engine of power. His book is a remarkable docu- 
ment for it describes with power and integrity the course of events which 
he saw from the inside. It was suppressed by the government of Stalin, but 
has happily now been rescued from oblivion. The English translation is an 
abridgement and contains about half the original seven volumes. 

Mr. Acton’s book is again of a different kind. It deals, not with the history 
of revolution, but with the system of thought upon which the political and 
social system of modern communism is (or is by communists professed to be) 
based. It is an admirable book, both in its lucidity and its objectivity. It 
analyses and criticizes the system now known as Marxism-Leninism, and 
deals first with its metaphysical aspect, dialectical materialism, and secondly 
with historical materialism and Marxist ethics. 

Finally we come to Mr. Deutscher’s book. Though there are interesting 
and readable things in it, it has not the body or the quality of the other three 
books. It is a somewhat heterogeneous collection of reviews, articles, and 
essays, a considerable number of which have already appeared in various 
journals, Perhaps the most interesting, if not the most convincing, essays ate 
the last three in the book which deal with Stalin’s “last word” and the inter- 
pretation of the events in Russia after Stalin’s death. Mr. Deutscher is the 
author of two oustanding biographical-historical works, one on Stalin and 
the other on Trotsky. He seems to be one of those writers who is much 
better when he is dealing with the past than with the present and future. 
That is why his book Russia After Stalin was in many respects unconvincing 
and roused a good deal of criticism. In his last essay he tries to answer his 
critics, not altogether successfully. LEONARD Woo tr. 
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SELECTED Works oF Mao Tse-Tune. Vols. I, I, Ill. (Lawrence e Wishart, 
1954. 65. each.) 


As a work of reference for the detailed history of Chinese communism 
these three volumes will no doubt have great value. But it is difficult to see 
what additional insight their 892 pages will give to the averagely intelligent 
and informed reader into the way in which a quarter of humanity is governed 
or into the ideas of its present rulers. There is the usual Marxist terminology 
as used by western, and especially Russian, communists. Differences seem to 
lie only in its application to the “feudal” nature of Chinese society, the 
“colonial” character of Chinese external relations, and in some slight ack- 
nowledgment of the principles of Sun Yat Sen and the early period of the 
Kuomintang. For the most part the “works” consist of dogmatic directions 
on strategy and tactics given by a leader possessed of the revelation to fol- 
lowers of the same faith, more ignorant than capable of their critical examina- 
tion, and more easily instructed by reiteration than persuaded by reasoning 
except in very narrow terms. As such they are apt to be tiresome to read. But 
it would be uufair to say that they lack obvious conviction, consistency, and 
a certaln ical wisdom of leadership, or indeed that they do not occasion- 
ally provide arguments with which to meet potential doubters. The following 
passage is both typical of the best and important in itself. Its date is Novem- 

t 1938—Vol. I, p. 272. “Now that the oppression of Japanese imperialism 
and the nation-wide resistance have pushed the toiling masses on to the stage 
of war, Communists should prove themselves the most clear-headed leaders 
in the war. Every Communist must grasp the truth: ‘Political power grows 


out of the barrel of a gun.’ Our principle is that the Party commands the gun, 
and the pas will never be allowed to command the Party. But it is also true 


that with guns at our disposal we can really build up the Party organiza- 
tions. . .. Anything can grow out of the barrel of a gun. According to the 
Marxist theory of the State, the army is the chief component of the political 
power of a state, Whoever wants to seize the political power of the state and 
to maintain it must have a strong army. Some people have ridiculed us as the 
advocates of the “omnipotence of war”; yes, we are, we are the advocates of 
the omnipotence of the revolutionary war, which is not bad at all, but is good 
and is Marxist, With the help of guns the Russian Communists brought about 
socialism. We are to bring about a democratic republic. Experience in the 
class struggle of the era of imperialism teaches us that the working class and 
the toiling masses cannot defeat the armed bourgeois and landlords except by 
the power of the gun; in this sense we can even say that the whole world can 
be remoulded only with the gun. As we are advocates of the abolition of war, 
we do not desire war, but war can only be abolished through war—in order 
to get rid of the gun, we must first grasp it in our hand.” 

There are also certain papers, described as “philosophical”, which employ 
the dialectical jargon of “contradictions”, They may be as inspiring as an 
or epistle to the converted, but they are intensely wearisome and 

most unreadable to anyone else. 

H. R. G. GrEAvEs. 
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Tue ForerGn Orrice. By Lorp Srranc. (Allen & Unwin. 222 pp. 155.) 


Tz diplomatic curtain behind which the Foreign Office works is rarely 
lifted, with the result that published information on its activities is meagre. 
Since the 1943 reforms, which were directed to the consolidation of the 
diplomatic and consular services with the Foreign Office in London and at 
their liberalization, no authoritative work has been available. Lord Strang 
has ably filled the gap with this comprehensive volume on the life and work 
of the service at home and abroad. He has been aided in his task by present 
and former members of the service with the result that, highly authoritative 
as is this latest contribution to the valuable New Whitehall Series, it is 
largely confined to facts, and keeps comment and personal opinion to a 
minimum. It would be unfair to conclude that the result makes dull reading, 
because it does not, but it is not as stimulating or controversial as it would 
be were it not so close to Whitehall. That however was not its purpose and 
Lord Strang and his associates are to be congratulated on assembling a mass 
of useful information and presenting it in readable form. 

The 1943 reforms have only partially fulfilled theit purpose. Consolidation 
has succeeded and a greatly enlarged service with many extended duties has 
emerged; most of the old-fashioned school of diplomats is rapidly rp pt a 
ing and misfits are retired early, but the service remains somewhat of a closed 
shop. Recruitment is still too narrowly confined. The net has been more 
widely cast but still mainly draws from the older universities. There is no 
restriction on entry, but the qualifications are more severe than for the rest 
of the Civil Service, and ord and Cambridge alone among the univer- 
sities appear to offer the requisite academic grounding for success in the 
entrance examinations and other tests. The red-brick universities do not 
appear to facilitate preparation for entry or it may be that the Foreign Office 
pays inadequate attention to them in making known the qualifications for 
and m of entry. Unquestionably, a little more effort on the part of the 
Foreign Office and the academic catchment area could be greatly extended. 
Lord Strang is careful to point out that, although before the reforms all 
British diplomats came from the same academic stratum, they did not come 
from one testricted class. Any tendency to the contrary was due to the fact 
that there were links between education and wealth and between wealth and 
birth. That was true enough and the democratization of education makes 
possible the democratization of the foreign service. As yet this has been far 
too gradual, and more determination to speed it along and a greater readiness 
to accept it is needed to bring it about. 

In the concluding chapter Lord Strang touches—but unfortunately far too 
briefly—on the problems of a Foreign Office confronted with an ever-grow- 
ing complexity in international relations and harassed by current problems 

ing immediate attention. It is here that the Foreign Office adminis- 
trative machine needs overhauling. It lacks nothing in information gathered 
from all its missions, nothing in abundance of assessment of foreign opinion 
both in foreign establishments and the office at home, but there is no machin- 
ery for adequate consideration of long-term policy planning. Far too much 
has to be dealt with on an ad hoc basis without sufficient measurement agairist 
the wider considerations of basic policy. The Foreign Office is sometimes 
criticized because it has too great a voice in policy formulation, but, if that be 
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thercase, it is the Secretary of State who is at fault, and any such criticism 
would apply to immediate*problems as they arise and might well be due to 
the intolerable re on those at the top, who lack the time to give the 
necessary consideration to the problems of policy that are thrust upon them. 
Lord Strang reveals himself as very conscious of this defect, but almost 
despairs of finding a solution and concludes that a race of supermen will be 


required to ae with the growing complexity of the relations between 


states. It is probably not as hopeless as that, and an extension of the depart- 
ment for which he was responsible when Permanent Under-Secretary might 
offer the way out, provided it were given adequately responsible staff to 
devote to the consideration of policy on a longer term basis. For that at 
present no one is responsible. 

Ernest Davies. 


HicHer Crvm Servants in Brita. By R. K. Kersary. (Routledge ec» 
Kegan Paul. 233 + xvipp. 255.) 


Ma. KELSALL, who is a senior research officer at the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, has carried out an exhaustive inquiry into 
the social origins of the higher civil service from 1870 to the present day. 
The fully documented study which he presents is the result of an immense 
amount of highly skilled, original and painstaking work which only an in- 
vestigator possessing exceptional qualifications and an extensive experience 
could have achieved. The book is quite unlike anything which has so far been 
published on the civil service in this country; and although the author was 
in some respects severely limited by the material which he was able to obtain, 
further work is unlikely to alter perceptibly the picture which emerges. 

Educational opportunity has been equated with social and economic class 
to a remarkable Rises in England, and this immensely important fact is 
strongly reflected in the social composition of the Administrative Class of 
the Civil Service. Until the outbreak of the Second World War the vast 
majority of direct entrants came from Oxford or Cambridge. In 1925-9, for 
example, the ay mae was 83 per cent, with only 5 per cent from London, 
5 per cent from Edinburgh, 7 per cent from other Scottish universities, and 
no recruits at all from the English or Welsh provincial universities. Inter- 
class promotion was formally facilitated in 1922 but in practice it was not 
favoured by most heads of departments. Until 1939 only about a quarter of 
the Administrative Class was drawn from the Executive or Clerical Classes, 
the proportion remaining almost unchanged for about twenty years. In only 
five major departments had men from the lower deck reached the higher 
ranks (i.e. above the level of Assistant Secretary) in 1929. Thus, right up to 
the outbreak of the Second World War the slight increase in the influx of 
promoted men into the Administrative Class which had taken place since 
1912 had not produced any marked change in the social structure of the 
Higher Civil Service. ““The social cleavage within the service was both obvious 
nd, with recruitment to the higher division largely restricted to the privileged 
few with an Oxford or Cambridge education, inevitable,” remarks Mr. 
Kelsall (p. 34). Its consequences were, he thinks, most unfortunate. 

For long it was almost impossible to overcome the handicaps imposed by 
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an underprivileged educational background, although the Civil Service 
Commission claimed that the examinations were open to all on equal terms. 
“The possibility that the syllabus might penalize those whose educational 
progress had not been from preparatory to public school and thence to 
Oxford or Cambridge was strenuously denied by successive Civil Service 
Commissioners. Nor would other proofs of educational prowess suffice. 
You might study for the Bar Finals, or take a London degree after attending 
evening lectures, but this would hardly alter the department’s views of your 
capabilities in any way. For educational and social factors shaded imper- 
ceptibly into each other. The freemasonry which existed between people 
who had a certain grade of education did not necessarily extend to those who 
studied in their spare time and under inappropriate auspices” (p. 36). Mr. 
Kelsall is strongly of the opinion, held by many other observers, that the 
oral examination introduced in the 1920’s was a powerful influence in favour 
of social snobbery and class bias. 

The social composition of the Higher Civil Service has been radically 
affected in recent years by three factors. The first was the unprecedented 
scale of promotions of established personnel from other grades to the Ad- 
ministrative Class during the period 1938-46. An average number of sixty- 
three promotions and transfers took place each year during these nine years, 
and this represented “a revolutionary change” of lasting importance. It was 
a “golden age for promotion” which the author thinks is unlikely to recur 
in peace time. The second factor is the reservation of a fixed proportion of 
vacancies for officials serving in the lower grades. The third influence is the 
immense widening of educational opportunity which has occurred both at 
the secondary school and university levels since 1944. In recent years about 
43 per cent of the new entrants to the Administrative Class have come in by 
promotion or limited competition from other classes. In 1950 for the first 
time the sons of manual workers are found among the heads of six great 
departments. Mr. Kelsall shows that it is no longer necessary to have in- 
fluence or to come from a privileged home in order to rise to the top of the 
service. This, he says, is a hopeful sign of the future. 

A weakness of the book is that the author concentrates almost exclusively 
on the sources of the human material and not on its quality. Other things 
being equal, it is unquestionably desirable that the Higher Civil Service 
should be recruited as widely as possible. But the mere infusion of promotees 
from lower grades or recruits from provincial universities does not by itself 
prove that we shall have a better Civil Service. The Administrative Class of 
the British Civil Service is a unique achievement. It is desirable to continue 
the process of diluting it only if we can do so without lowering the level of 
intellectual ability and the standard of conduct. It may perhaps be possible to 
improve the service in both these respects; but we shall only do so by consider- 
ing recruitment and promotion policy—and also, of course, such questions 
as training and remuneration—in relation to the tasks of public administra- 
tion to-day. One cannot assume, as Mr. Kelsall does, that to obtain a statistic- 
ally representative civil service, in terms of social origin, should be the only 
or even the main guide to public policy. It is, however, of the greatest im- 

rtance that we should be fully aware of the facts and trends which he has 
revealed, and his book is a useful contribution to knowledge. 

W. A. Rosson. 
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Enouisn Socrat Dirrerences. By T. H. Pear. (Allene Unwin. 318 pp. 185.) 
Tue Brrriskh Worktnc Crass READER 1790-1848. By R. K. Wess. 
(Allen & Unwin. 192 pp. 185.) 


J ust when we were being told that some 12 per cent of our adult population 
are still illiterate, Dr. Webb of Columbia University was discovering during a 
stay in this country that in the early nineteenth century literacy was as high 
as 75 per cent. The light of Dr. Webb’s revelation dazzles less when one 
realizes that his definition of literacy approximates to that given in modern 
studies to illiteracy. None the less, it does seem that reading (not writing) 
ability in the — he considers, 1790-1848, has been underestimated. 
Having established in Chapter I that the working class read, he proceeds to 
analyze the response to “the ae which a literate working class pre- 
sented to its betters”. If one allows for small proportions of deserters and 
mediators, and for some genuine distress at the enemy’s suffering, one may 
refer, of this period in English history, to the class war. Dr. Webb’s re- 
searches are an important contribution to the study of its logistics. 

Whenever the ruling class enforced a blockade they looked momentarily 
like winning. Taxes made most cheap political publications illegal unless 
they could be subsidized. By jailing the editors of unstamped publications, 
by flogging their vendors, by abusing the libel and sedition laws, and by 
such special devices as suspending habeas corpus, they could cut the supply 
line of radical thought; their inhibitions—it was, after all, /aissez-faire they 
were defending—prevented them from maintaining the necessary ruthless- 
ness. They therefore counter-attacked; frontally with scurrilous pamphlets 
such as Strictures on Thomas Paine’s Works and Character, “printed in Ports- 
mouth in 1792-3, on a subsidy from the secret service fund”; on the flank 
with religious tracts, subsidized privately and often distributed free. Later 
Brougham’s and Charles Knight’s Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know- 
ledge tried to sublimate rick-burning gy eugene into the study of natural 
history, geography, the Polarization of Light, and the Rigidity of Cordage. 
Not only was such ammunition likely to be harmless; it missed its target. 
Dr. Webb shows that the whole range of publications produced for the 
working class was read almost exclusively by the middle class. The wonder 
is that much of it was read by anyone. 

Had the ruling class been cynical enough to purvey kitsch-culture @ / 1984 
they might have had some success. In practice, with kitsch and radicalism 
competing in the market, they appear to have suppressed them indifferently. 
This may have been because they were principled or because their intelligence 
was unreliable: even in the fifties the reports of a government inspector 
“show the prevalent confusion in upper class opinion of socialism, atheism, 
and immorality . . .”” Meantime the economists, as the ruling class’s back-room 
boys, had perfected the Iron Law of Wages. This won them a number of 
intellectual dog-fights, but never affected the war proper. Just as they 
believed it, though it was false, the working class would have disbelieved it 
even had it been true. Besides, trade unionism was refuting it empirically. 
Dr. Webb concludes with special studies of publications aimed at working- 
class readers in connection with three important causes of tension in the 
thirties and forties; the agricultural disturbances of 1830-31, the poor law 
agitation, and trade unionism. 
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When one opens Professor Pear’s English Social Differences a century has 
passed. The class armies have subdivided, intermingled, and modified their 
distinctive uniforms, to the confusion of sociologists brought into existence, 
partly at least, to sort them out, but not of Professor Pear. Intrigued by the 
“natural history of society”, he surveys the English an undauntable Lin- 
naeus, multiplying the national species with no less enthusiasm than he 
classifies the national genera. Much of his material derives from wide reading 
and from gruelling field-work (notably the radio programmes he has listened 
to), but much also from perceptive observation in everyday life. It has always 
seemed the social scientist’s disability that he must write about the obvious; 
Professor Pear makes it his strength. Providing innumerable examples of 
social differences and cachets, he increases, not only the reader’s understand- 
ing, but his social awareness. Ways of speaking, manners, etiquette, clothes 
and fashion, eating and drinking, and, not least, leisure pursuits, are faith- 
fully reported and distinguished. There are discussions of education—notable 
for an impartial comparison of Oxbridge with Redbrick—and of the English 
character, or characters. From such variety only examples can be given. 

Of intellectual snobbery: “The highbrows would like to eliminate the 
middlebrows and devise a society that would approximate an intellectual 
feudal system in which the lowbrows do the work and create folk arts, and 
the highbrows do the thinking and create fine art.” Of games: “Until recent 
times, darts was a Jower-class game. It was embraced by the upper classes 
when the Queen Mother, visiting a welfare centre at Slough, happened to 
take up a dart and throw it at a target.” Of ways of speaking: “Aldous Hux- 
ley ... tried, and failed, to express himself to working-class audiences.” Un- 
classifiable: “A pamphlet issued by a South Coast hotel in 1949 contained 
the sentence ‘Guests’ dogs are charged for at the rate of either 1/— or 1/6 
each day, according to the size and social standing of the dog.’ ” 

As he writes, Professor Pear is for ever grouping, analyzing, speculating, 
suggesting further researches. Has social psychology been, not only the 
study of the middie classes by the middle classes, but that of the middle-aged 
by the middle-aged? The American “socio-economic status” is irrelevant to 
this country, but we have Curator Groups and é/ies: he analyzes one overt 
élite, the English judges, and insists on the importance of covert é/ites, e.g. 
“great industrial combines employing many scientists on secret or semi- 
secret work”, More attention should be paid both to typical buyer-seller 
relationships and to their anomalies: “selling pictures, horses and certain 
breeds of dog, have their own rules”; so have conditions of scarcity. There 
is a good chapter (at the expense of Mr. Eliot) on cultural differences, real 
and semantic. Having discussed class, stratum and status with exceptional 
clarity, Professor Pear gives equal attention to differentiating mumerous sub- 
categories. At the end of it all one is a little overwhelmed by them. Society 
is, however, like that. Professor Pear is more meaningful, indeed more 
accurate, if less exact, than some of his colleagues who seem to believe that 
a formula as simple as the inverse square law must reveal itself if only they 
take enough measurements of the social universe. 

Professor Pear gives thought to “the anxiety (or Asgst) of many social 
investigators to be considered scientific”; also to their reluctance to consider 
one another’s motives. Asking that more account be taken of the prejudices 
of individual social scientists, he invites the reader to consider his own. He 
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does swipe occasionally at the psycho-analysts (Freudian theories of the mind 
are still to be attributed in part to the “envy, hatred, malice and uncharit- 
ableness” of Viennese life before 1914), but the reviewer was offended by no 
social prejudices proper. This may mean only that he shared, or was con- 
verted to, those of Professor Pear. To assist critical readers in estimating his 
social prejudices Professor Pear has obligingly provided a short autobio- 
graphy. His moral attitude to his subject-matter is admirably stated: “In the 
past, privi may have exercised good influences in many directions, but 
during our lifetime its shortcomings have been increasingly obvious. To-day 
it seems to be falling into disfavour all over the world. Yet the difference 
ought to be clearly recognized between lessening privilege and decreasing 
tolerance of individual differences.” The distinction would have been too 
nice for Brougham and Cobbett. 
STANLEY ALDERSON. 


Atomic WEAPONS AND Armikzs. By F. O. Mixscue. (Faber. 222 pp. 255.) 
JOURNAL D’UN COMBATTANT VieT-Minu. By Noo-Van-Curev. Traduit et 
adapté par Jacques Despurcn. (Editions du Seuil. Fr. 600) 


A: a time when scientists are becoming increasingly alarmed at the possible 
effects of a few trial explosions of atomic weapons, when it is seriously sug- 
gested that an atomic war may destroy man and all other living things from 
the face of the earth, and when, every day, further and more frightful engines 
of total destruction are being supplied to both sides, a discussion of the pre- 


cise manner in which armies are to be disposed upon the field of Armageddon 
has a somewhat academic appearance. It is difficult not to feel a certain 
irritation, and a certain despair as one reads these cool, almost cheerful, 
speculations concerning the proper disposition of command posts, strong- 
points, and reserves upon a battlefield blasted by nuclear explosions. It is of 
course necessary that a military expert should take the facts as he finds them 
and consider them without emotion; but here the reason for this objectivity 
is unconvincing. Colonel Miksche is concerned to present an argument; 
he is anxious that the western powers should take his advice in order 
that they may win the next war. But if the next war is to be fought, as he 
describes it, with atomic weapons, it is hard to believe that anyone can win 
it. We are merely being told to die in a correct order of battle. 
Nevertheless the main thesis of this book is not only interesting, but im- 
portant, for the author maintains, with a weight of argument which I find 
convincing, that atomic weapons, far from enabling either party to deliver 
a knock-out blow, would have an effect similar to that of the machine-gun 
in 1914. They would pin down armies, oblige them to dig in and make it 
extremely difficult to concentrate troops for an offensive blow. They would 
be particularly effective against mechanized forces designed for rapid offen- 
sive thrusts and dependent upon a large and intricate supply column. An 
atomic war might well come to a standstill, the armies remaining stationary 
while the home fronts were blown to smithereens. This is an uninviting 
prospect, but, if it were to be generally ria. as a bogie wet by both 
sides, it would certairily reduce the dangers of either side attempting a pre- 
ventive war. It is unwise to underestimate the bounds of human stupidity, 
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but one may hope that no one is likely to risk a major conflict unless he 
imagines that he may win it, and if both sides possess great resources neither 
can hope for a rapid victory. Considerations of this nature may yet save the 
world from destruction and yet might not altogether put an end to wars. We 
have already seen wars fought for local advantages and for limited objectives, 
wars in which the great antagonists operate through their own factions and 
which are, in name, civil wars. Conflicts such as those which we have seen in 
Greece, in Persia, in Guatemala, and in the Far East may replace the im- 
possibly dangerous struggle of great nations. Colonel Miksche does no more 
than glance at this possibility and it is for this reason that Mr. Ngo-Van- 
Chieu’s moving personal narrative is of superior interest. He describes the 
kind of war that has and may yet be won. It should be added that his evidence 
corroborates some of the arguments contained in Atomic Weapons and Armies, 
for he shows how, despite an initial lack of arms and some momentary dis- 
asters, such as the panic caused by a first experience of napalm bombing, a 
guerrilla force can resist and eventually defeat an enemy unchallenged in the 
ait and, until the last phase, armed with crushing material superiority. The fate 
of the unlucky French armies in Indo-China may be compared to that of a man 
who attempts to defend himself with a revolver against a swarm of hornets. 
For years the Viet-Minh survived and prepared for final victory by refusing 
to offer a target to their enemy—the classic guerrilla tactic—but they were 
able to pass over to the offensive, with Chinese aid, because modern tech- 
nology has provided the guerrilla with such weapons as the recoilless gun, 
the land mine, and portable wireless. In a favourable terrain the irregular is 
more formidable to-day than he has ever been since the invention of firearms. 
But the indispensable weapon of the Viet-Minh was popular support. The 
communists were able to enlist the aid of the great majority of the people 
and even to command the devoted services of catholics such as Ngo-Van- 
Chieu. The nature of the political force that made Dien Bien Phu possible is 
revealed by a remark addressed by the author to a French officer: 

““Croyez vous qu’on ne souffre pas d’étre tutoyé sans raison un siécle 
durant?” 

It is incivilities such as these which breed unending resentment amongst 
colonial peoples and the manner in which these long hatreds can be mobi- 
lized ads made effective under communist leadership becomes clear if one 
considers the still more revealing reply that the author made to a priest who 
had given him shelter from the French troops and who asked him if he were 
a party member: 

“Non, mon pére, je ne le suis pas. Je ne pense pas en étre digne.” 

Remarks such as these show us the real political and military problem of 
the west. Supposing the story of Indo-China were to repeat itself in Africa, 
in the Middle East, or in Latin America. The motorized armies that Colonel 
Miksche condemns might reconquer, but could not hold down territory. 
Nor is it easy to see how civil wars are to be won by atomic bombardments. 
As Russia accumulates more and more hydrogen bombs the peoples of the 
west will be more and more anxious to avoid a general conflict. But com- 
munism can win by other means. Unless we can learn wisdom in dealing 
with nations which we have in the past exploited, we may eventually be 
defeated in an undeclared war of attrition. 

QUENTIN BELL. 
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FRANCE, THE FourtH Repusiic. By Dororny Pickxes. (Methwen. 238 pp. 
8s. 6d.) 


Mis. Prcxuzs has given us with this book a precise and up-to-date account 
of French government. It is clear, sensibly organized, and well balanced. The 
danger of general books in a small compass is either that the descriptive 
material is too formal; or that the attempt to create the “atmosphere” leaves 
too little place for the description of the institutions. Mrs. Pickles avoids 
these dangers; her analysis of the underlying currents of French political 
thought and psychology is always pertinent and sometimes stimulating, and 
her description of the organs of government is never so formal as to be 
sterile. 

After a brief summary of the legacy left by the Third Republic and the 
drafting and terms of the 1946 Constitution, Mrs. Pickles comes to the heart 
of the mes with two chapters of some length on the parliamentary system, 
covering the political parties and the trade-union movements. In these her 
implicit and explicit comparisons with the British system will be of assistance 
to the average British reader little skilled in the ways of the continent. She 
should, I think, have spent a little time at this stage in discussing the influence 
and composition of the main lobbies and pressure groups, whose actions 
alone account for many of the more mysterious occurrences in French polli- 
tical life. Her next three chapters deal in turn with the administrative and 
judicial framework of the country, the system of local government, and the 
organization of the French Union. She has an excellent section here on 
economic and social administration, but it is somewhat odd to find the 
Council of State relegated without good cause to the chapter on local govern- 
ment. Mrs. Pickles ends with a discussion of the major internal and external 
problems which France has had to face up to in the post-war world. 

This book should reach a wider public than the normal academic audience, 
and it can do nothing but good in dispelling some of the fog of British 
thinking about the ways of France. 

BRIAN CHAPMAN. 


Survey OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1952. By P. CaLvocorgsst. 

DocuMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 1952. Edited by D. Fouuior. 
(Oxford € Royal Institute International Affairs. 473 and 529 pp. 455. 
and 555.) 


Cuan House’s hardy annual Survey is presumably designed to present 
a cross-section of international history. Otherwise there would not seem to 
be much point in chopping it up by years. The 1952 Survey, produced by 
Mr. Peter Calvocoressi with the assistance of Mr. George Kirk and Dr. 
F. C. Jones, is very competent, as one would expect, but it is hardly a cross- 
section: it separates out the strands, and traces them through the year. It is 
divided into six parts: the Western Alliance, Germany and the European 
Defence Community, the U.S.S.R., the Middle East and the Arab West, the 
Far East, South-East Asia. Each part is further subdivided either by subjects 
or by countries. Undoubtedly this arrangement makes for clarity. It is also 
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very convenient for reference, which is probably the chief use of the Survey: 
for, with respect to its distinguished authors, it is not the kind of book that 
many people, other than reviewers, are likely to read solidly through. 

Yet the method has its disadvantages. It is always easy to criticize a work 
of this kind for its omissions. To judge by his opening quotation from Stalin 
(“What we need is a text-book of 500, at most 600 pages—not more”’), Mr. 
Calvocoressi has succeeded in keeping well within the limits which he set 
himself. There is much to be said for having a target of this kind and reach- 
ing it. But a glance at the table of contents prompts the question whether 
nothing worthy of record happened in 1952 in Latin America or in Africa 
south of the Sahara. The answer may be that those events were not many, 
and neither fitted in this scheme of things nor warranted a separate section. 
Perhaps they will be included retrospectively in a future Survey, just as in 
this volume Mr. Kirk provides some useful earlier background to “the 
Middle East and the Arab West”. If so, it seems a departure from the idea 
of an annual Survey. Surely the object of the exercise is, as the title indicates, 
to present the international affairs of the year 1952. 

To write by the calendar year is cramping for the historian. The Survey in 
its present form is handicapped by its date limits, and yet cannot claim to be 
comprehensive within those limits. Nor does it satisfactorily provide a con- 
spectus of international affairs in 1952, because, coverage apart, its compart- 
mental arrangement loses something of the inter-relations of world events. 
This applies particularly to those sections in which countries are treated in- 
dividually. Having three authors may also be a contributory factor. The nearest 
approach to a conspectus is in Mr. Calvocoressi’s all too brief introduction. 
It offers a stimulating foretaste which is later somewhat dulled by his self- 
imposed restraint. His detailed account of the labour expended on the nego- 
tiations for the Bonn and Paris agreements appears in retrospect rather like a 
testament to the vanity of human endeavour. Mr. Kirk’s contribution pro- 
vides the liveliest reading, partly because he allows himself to express some 
personal viewpoints and partly because he has the most interesting story to 
tell—the story of the Egyptian revolution with its intriguing cast. Dr. Jones, 
dealing with Korea, China, and Japan, has probably the least rewarding task. 

The Survey is heavily annotated with references to official documents and 
newspapers—chiefly the more reputable English-language newspapers. The 
number of footnotes makes the going heavier than it need be. There would 
be something to be said for reserving footnotes for additional information, 
and relegating source references to the end of the volume or of each section. 
The Documents in the companion volume, edited by Miss Denise Folliot, 
are well chosen to supplement the Survey. 

Mr. Calvocoressi and his colleagues are to be complimented upon their 
achievement. What they have been set to do they have done very well. They 
have presented lucidly and concisely, in a manageable volume, a great quan- 
tity of authoritative information which will be very helpful to students of 
international affairs. The question that remains is whether the conception of 
an annual Survey is the right one, or whether the talents of the authors could 
not have been still more usefully employed on a different kind of publication. 
Perhaps this question will be considered afresh by the new directorate at 


Chatham House. 
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Tre Soctaz Founpations or Wace Pouicy. By Barsara Woorron. 
(Allen & Unwin 200 pp. 155.) 


Mas. Woorron has always excelled in the puncturing of humbug and this 
brilliantly written book, full of witty felicities, is no exception. I particularly 
applaud the deflation of job-evaluation (as entirely ignoring economic demand 
for a job) and of the “fair”, “just”, and “reasonable” verbiage in wage 
decisions. “Reasonable” seems now to mean just conventional or traditional 
—the exact site of rational. 

But Mrs Wootton has here gone far beyond critical appraisal. She has 
advanced a “rational” policy of equality in incomes that is of the utmost 
importance to socialists to-day. Between the first and revised editions of 
Tawney’s Equality in 1931 and 1952 she comments that “silence on this 
subject was seldom broken” (p. 175), and socialists certainly need reminding 
of the purposes of nationalization, state planning, and other schemes of 
organization and reorganization. Mrs. Wootton proposes (p. 178) that for 
all departures from a broadly equalitarian wage and salary policy, a case 
would have to be made, such as inability to maintain recruitment. General policy 
would be framed in terms of ethical and social policy; these exceptions would 
represent unavoidable concessions to economic necessity. 

Mrs. Wootton does not minimize these concessions; in fact she realizes 
that it may be necessary (p. 181) “in defiance of prevailing conceptions of 
justice, to reward exceptionally highly those who are employed in indus- 
tries that happen to have rising economic importance”. The principle of 
presumptive equality is likely to come up against innumerable snags and 
requires much more detailed consideration than Mrs. Wootton supplies, if 
it is not to be applied hit and miss with possibilities of chaos. Nevertheless, 
there are two large reasons why Mrs. Wootton’s equalitarian policy is not so 
unpractical as it might seem. 

The more obvious reasons, as she points out (p. 188), is the present posi- 
tion (or rather the lack of position), where one section of the nation is con- 
tinually asking for, and usually getting, an increase in wages, thus leading to 
inflation and the impoverishment of other sections. These other sections in 
turn ask for and get a rise and the vicious circle of perpetual inflation con- 
tinues. Something, therefore, must be done if the policy of full employment 
is not to be associated permanently with rising prices and costs of living. 

The less obvious but more fundamental reason why equality of income is 
not so impractical is that most of the economic forces in the supply, if not 
the demand, of labour of various grades are now making for equality. With 
the narrowing of the differential between the birth-rate of rich and poor, 
with freer education and more scholarships for the able children, regardless 
of class, and with greater social mobility, the supply of labour for the pro- 
fessions, and other hitherto highly paid occupations, should rise relatively 
to the low paid. 

Often enough the economic demand, too, for the lower paid is increasing 
telatively to that for the higher paid. Though Mrs. Wootton does not make 
as much as she might of it, in the fear, possibly, of being thought biased, a 
topical illustration of her point is the relation of women’s to men’s wages. 
The mass production now gradually being introduced into factories demands 
the semi-skilled routine work that women can perform not merely equally 
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well but usually better than men. Except in rural and in the development 
areas, it is simply not true, as so often asserted, that there are always reserve 
supplies of available women. So, with this increasing demand for semi- 
skilled women, the balance of economic forces should be altering the position 
in favour of women’s wages. Their average earnings compared to men’s are 
in fact rising; though still a long way behind. What keeps them behind is not, 
blinn economic forces but sociological notions and conditions, mainly the 
inferior status of women, making their “fair” wage low (which Mrs. Wootton 
deals with on pp. 69 and 150-1), and the difficulty of organizing women 
collectively to push their own wages up from the low sociological datum- 
line (which Mrs. Wootton does not elaborate). 

In short, it is likely that in many cases economic necessity for inequality is 
less than it used to be and—the burden of this book—that collective bargain- 
ing and arbitration with their reliance on precedent and outworn practice 
under the guise of ethics are perpetuating inequality unnecessarily. 

Mrs. Wootton’s sub-title is a “study of contemporary British wage and 
salary structure” and most of her book is not advocacy of any particular 
pattern of distribution, but an admirable summary of wage facts and “curi- 
osities”, and of the methods and policies actuaily pursued in wage nego- 
tiations. This summary is preceded by a chapter on the economists’ theory 
of wages. This theory, she writes (pp. 11-12), “has been constructed with 
the aid of elaborate artificial models. Indeed, so fascinating have these 
models proved that economic theory has been slow to emerge bom depend- 


ence upon them: analysis of the working of these constructions has too lon 
and too readily done duty for observation of the actual world of which they 
are a highly simplified image. “In the actual world”, as Mrs. Wootton writes 


later, “the economic and the sociological forces act and react upon one 
another to produce a result which is quite inexplicable if either is left out of 
the reckoning” (p. 161). When comparing grades of wages and salaries the 
main law, indeed, appears sociological rather than economic: that pay is 
equated to status. 

One book in England did base itself on realistic observation, Mr. J. W. F. 
Rowe’s Wages in Practice and Theory, published in 1928, and Mrs. Wootton 
has done well to draw attention to this pioneer work. One of Rowe’s main 
points that is still not sufficiently appreciated in academic circles is that high 
wages are likely to goad employers into using more efficient methods, thus 
bringing about the higher productivity required to support those wages. 
The trade unions, unfortunately, often try to check the introduction of these 
new methods and the irony of the situation to-day, as Mrs. Wootton re- 
iterates, is that social and institutional forces make for conservatism, while 
economic forces are making for a situation where Adam Smith’s doctrine 
that net rewards tend to equality, might become true. 

The leading institutional force, and a force that has been greatly increasing 
its lead under the policy of full employment, is Trade Unionism, and it is a 
pity that academic attention is not diverted from the past history of trade 
unions to their present bargaining powers and social ideals. Mrs. Wootton 
shows the way in pointing (p. 74) to the influence of the formalization of 
ering in importing into wage questions ethical terms such as the living 

e or the fair wage. As she writes (p. 161): “Trade Unions and their 
ers have not only moved from the position of social outcasts to one of 
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the highest respectability: what is no less important, their techniques have: 
been copied at the most exalted professional levels; and—perhaps most 
significant of all—this development seems to be welcomed by the organized 
trade union movement itself.” 

Trade Unions—and their exalted copyists—dig up ancient “relativities” 
to support wage-differentials. Mr. Baty of the A.S.L.E. & F., for instance, 
thought (p. 134) that the agreements of 1919 and 1920 “set up a wages 
structure in which the proper value of the Locomotive man in relation to 
the other grades was recognized”. The Unions seem to believe, like their 
forerunners, the Medieval Guilds, in the eternally fixed just hierarchy of 
classes and hierarchy of prices..On the other hand, the facts of a changing 
western world tend toward reducing, relatively, the supply of the labour 
that used to be low paid, are raising its price in England to-day. Is econo- 
mics the cheerful, and sociology now the dismal science, and is sociological 
man with his unproductive group propensities, and his insistence on status 
and relativities to play the devil’s part that economic man once did? 

Mrs. Wootton was very right to label her last chapter Towards a rational 
wage policy. National policy must not be bedevilled by such considerations as 
“fair” wages that are just a cloak for conservatism and tradition. Even if 
sociologists have shown man to be mostly irrational, state policy need not 
be equally irrational. The extent of Man’s irrationality must be understood and 
appreciated, but for the sake of successful correction, not of imitation. This 
necessary understanding and appreciation of irrationality in the economic 
world have been notably forwarded by Barbara Wootton’s able book. 


P. SARGANT FLORENCE. 


Worxtnc-Ciass Anti-Semrre: A Psychological Study in a London Bor- 
ough. By James H. Ross, M.A., Pu.D. (Tavistock. 239 pp. 155.) 


Tas is a study of considerable interest, extending beyond the scope of its 
title. The author set out to discover some of the social and psychological 
conditions which favour the growth of race prejudices. Although he con- 
fined his field inquiry to anti-semitism among a random sample of male in- 
habitants of Bethnal Green, his intention was to use this in order to formulate 
a more general theoretical statement, which might then be tested over a 
wider area. On the basis of existing evidence, he makes clear his view that 
“anti-semitism is a unique phenomenon, qualitatively different from other 
forms of prejudice, only in so far as historical and other forces have com- 
bined to produce a unique social situation, e.g. the widespread distribution 
of the Jewish people, and their frequent availability in the past for use as 
scapegoats” (p. 173). This statement, he adds, is at variance with many of the 
existing theories, but is supported by the results of practically all the signi- 
ficant experimental and field work. Incidentally, it is surprising to learn how 
little field (as opposed to armchair) work has in fact been done on the 
subject. 

The plan of the work is straightforward enough. Previous research, 
mainly in the U.S., led him to suspect that anti-semitism is best studied as one 
possible manifestation of a particular type of personality, and that person- 
ality types, of whatever kinds, are formed by particular life-histories, which, 
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again, must be looked at within their own social context. Thus, he hoped to 
find that the personalities and antecedents of extreme anti-semites would 
present a picture differing significantly from that presented by other persons 
drawn from the same community. 

As a New Zealander, Dr. Robb made good use, both of his “stranger 
value” and of his ignorance, real or assumed, of Bethnal Green customs and 
institutions. He was able to ask questions under cover of his natural curi- 
osity, which might relate to matters regarded by his informant either as 
private or as of common knowledge, with less danger of arousing his sus- 
picion or contempt. In Bethnal Green, as a part-time barman, and supporter 
of his pub darts team, and in other less clearly defined roles as participant 
observer, he got around, and “got acquainted” with many ordinary members 
of the community. He then went on to interview his sample (confined to 
males largely for reasons of practical convenience), following up wherever 
possible with the administration of the Rorshach personality test. 

His conclusion is that, among the individuals studied, the extreme anti- 
semites do indeed have personality structures which mark. them off from the 
rest; among other points, he notes their rigid, conformist, moralistic outlook, 
their relative social isolation and poverty of human contacts, their lack of 
reality sense and insight, and the underlying layers of anxiety and uncer- 
certainty. (It is important to add, however, that the non-extremist group is 
not distinguished by a corresponding lack of anxiety and of personality 
defects; although most healthy persons show racial tolerance, the converse 
does not hold. Moreover, in this study, no account was taken of other poss- 
ible manifestations of prejudice, e.g. against the Welsh or Irish, which may 
have been present in some informants.) 


Ths chapter dealing with this material is entitled “The Prejudiced Per- 
sonality”. It is suggested that a person of the type described is likely to 
develop an open hostility towards groups of which he and his associates are 
not members; and these outgroups may be Jewish when personal and his- 
torical circumstances combine to make them an obvious target. He estab- 
lishes, however, rather surprisingly, that, in Bethnal Green at least, there 
appears to be no statistically valid connection between such hostility and 


obvious factors like employment by or alongside Jews, etc.; the choice 
takes place at a less conscious level. 

The way in which the prejudiced personality develops is outlined against 
the background of ahdaebtivied in the area. Three factors are given promin- 
ence—the overcrowded conditions, low level of economic security, rela- 
tively slight geographical and social mobility, as being of major importance 
in shaping the pattern of adult life and child upbringing. A picture emerges 
of a personality with only a narrow margin, so to speak, between its needs 
for love and support, and its proper expectations. Things can fairly easily go 
wrong, either early on, when the young child fails ever to reach the necessary 
balance, or later, when bad experience leads to its being upset. It is not poss- 
ible to reproduce the full argument here, which is highly condensed, and of 
gteat interest quite apart from the rest of the study. The description of a 
subculture within our wider community, differing in many important ways 
from the “official” culture of the middle classes (to borrow a phrase from 
Professor Sprott’s foreword, is, to my mind, the most interesting part of the 
book for the general reader. There is a widespread failure to recognize that 
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such subcultures do exist, and, even, a tendency to deny their existence in 
many quarters, in the name of some kind of “democracy”. However, it is a 
pity’that the account is so short, and that so many important areas of per- 
sonality development have been scarcely touched on. Sexual life and the re- 
lations between the sexes, for instance, scarcely receive a mention; but perhaps 
even a New Zealander would not care to broach such topics on the doorstep! 

In his last chapter Dr. Robb reviews the possible lines of action which 
might be taken to reduce prejudice. Having made it clear that anti-semitism 
is not, to any significant extent, based on ignorance or mistepresentation of 
fact, he does not at all favour the plain dissemination of the truth about the 
Jews, hitherto a principal standby of such attempts, Prevention is his watch- 
word; treatment of symptoms is costly, and often unrewarding. The amelior- 
ating action of environmental improvement is therefore one line, though the 
connection is neither simple nor direct; nevertheless, better housing policies, 
full employment and so forth may be expected to increase the possibilities of 
achieving and sustaining personalities less subject to prejudice. Where preju- 
dice is acute, some form of psycho-therapy probably offers the only hope of 
contact. However, educational programmes should meanwhile take account 
of the fact that the less prejudiced are far mote numerous and more access- 
ible. Moreover, the existence of small numbers of highly prejudiced persons 
is, socially speaking, only a danger if others can be won over to them; thus, 
conversion should take place, from the other direction, first. In all of this, 
Dr. Robb makes the scientist’s usual plea for control of conditions and 
assessment of results, since, with the help of these alone, can effective policies 
be devised and refined; and he points out all too clearly the extent to which 


this need has in the past been ignored, with consequent waste of energy and 
failure of achievement. It is in this context that his study must be regarded 
as an important contribution to our social knowledge. 


K, J. HENDERSON. 
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Tue Sprerr or Russta. By T. G. Masaryk. New edition. (Aden & Unwin. 
Two vols. 480 and 664 pp. 60s.) 


Tus book, which became a classic of its kind after the author had become 
President of Czechoslovakia, was first published in 1913 and first translated 
into English in 1919. The whole of the first volume and 565 out of the 624 
pages of the second volume are a reprint of the 1919 edition. The new matter 
in the second volume consists of a chapter on ““The World War and Revolu- 
tion” which was added to an edition published in Prague in 1930 at Masaryk’s 
request: it is by Professor Jan Slavik. 


‘THE Evo.urion oF GERMANY. By Jonn A. HAwGoon. (Methuen. 206 pp. 85. 6d.) 


Tas is the 22nd volume in the series Home Study Books. It is a useful little 
book by the Professor of Modern History and Government in Birmingham 
University and packs a considerable amount of information into a very small 
space. It is divided into four parts. The first deals with the peoples of Ger- 
many; the second with its resources, industry, and population; the third with 
its internal political history; the fourth with its international relations. 
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A Gurpe ro ParuiamentAry Papers. By P. and G. Forp. (Blackwell. 
79 + xiii pp. 75. 6s.) 


ROFEsSOR and Mrs. Ford have already earned the gratitude of many of 
those whose work or interest may lead them to carry out research in the vast 
forest of British parliamentary papers by the compilation of a breviate for 
the period 1917-39, and a select list for 1833-99. Now they have added to 
the debt by producing for the student, the researcher and anyone interested 
in public affairs a more a guide to the forest. It describes clearly and 
succinctly the scope and nature of parliamentary papers, and the various 
categories into which they are divided. It then proceeds to explain how to 
find both parliamentary and non-parliamentary papers. Finally, it attempts 
to show the novice how to use them. Here it is scarcely possible to do more 
than throw out a few useful hints to the uninitiated, since, as the authors re- 
mark, experience is the best teacher in the handling and use of Parliamentary 
Papers. The Guwide will undoubtedly be a valuable aid to students. One 
omission which may be criticized is the absence of a description of the 
vatious editions of the statutes. Moreover, there appears to be no reference 
to statutory rules and orders, or their successors known as statutory instru- 
ments. 


THe Communist THEory OF Law. By Hans KELSEN. (Stevens. 203 + viii 
Pp. 255.) 

N this important book Professor Kelsen, who is widely regarded as the 
world’s leading jurist, subjects the legal theories of the most prominent 
Soviet writers to searching analysis and criticism. Among them are Lenin, 
Stucha, Reisner, Pashukanis, Vyshinsky, Golunski and Strogovich. The 
study deals with conceptions of both national and international law. Pro- 
fessor Kelsen concludes that the Soviet attempt to develop a theory of law 
based on the Marxian economic interpretation of society has failed com- 
pletely. The reason, he declares, is because the Marxian theory of law, which 
is only a variation of the sociological jurisprudence now commonly found in 
non-communist countries, has tried to replace a normative view of law by 
an inquiry into the conditions in which a system of legal norms evolves and 
becomes effective. The Soviet theory of law is not objective in a scientific 
sense but is detemined by the political interests of the Soviet government. 
This explains ““The deplorable status of Soviet legal theory”. 


TRAINING MANAGERS IN THE Pusiic Services. (A/d/en e Unwin. 84 pp. 
75. 6d.) 


HIs is a symposium derived from a series of lectures given under the aus- 
pices of the Royal Institute of Public Administration. The essays include a 
discussion of management training problems by Mr. F. Bray of the Ministry 
of Education, followed by studies of management training in the Post Office, 
Ministry of Pensions and National Insurance, National Coal Board, British 
Electricity Authority, London County Council, and in the nationalized hos- 
pital service. A concluding essay by Colonel Urwick is on Management 
Development in the U.S.A. 
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